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FTC puts 
on muscle 
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Below: Once Moscow was a drab home for Soviet 
bureaucrats. Now it’s dressing up to 
become a Communist showcase [Business Abroad] 





Typical dual-fuel engine-generating unit is this Worthingt 
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on 12-cylinder SW-14 engine handling a 2000 kw base load in the Municipal Power Plant in Hoisington, Kansas, 


BIG DIESELS...EVERYMAN'S POWER 


In the small community . . . in industry 
... in nearly every utility, there’s a place 
for big diesel power. Its place is justified 
even under the most rigorous analysis of 
options and profit. 

Look at capital outlay. With current 
costs per kw for big diesel generators, 
you'll seldom find a less expensive way of 
providing generating facilities for installa- 
tions up to 20,000 kw, or so. Located near 
the load, they cut transmission facility 
costs and transmission power losses. 

Look at capital conservation. Diesel 
power can be added in increments to meet 
peak load increases. Thus capital outlay 
parallels load build up—with no purchase 
of unused capacity. In multi-diesel plants, 
this concept holds true for operation, too. 
Only enough units are run to meet the load, 


eliminating continuous operation of a par- 
tially loaded oversized unit. 

Look at fuel economy. There’s no more 
thermally efficient power source than the 
big diesel generator. A typical 3,000 kw 
Worthington unit is, for example, 25% 
more efficient than a comparable steam or 
gas turbine. And only the big diesel has 
these fuel options—fuel oil, gas or a mix- 
ture of both. Thus fuel selection is advan- 
tageously geared to price or availabilty. 

Yes, applied properly, the big diesel is 
““everyman’s” power. It’s as profitable for 
main power generation in a smaller power 
system as for power peaking in the larg- 
est power system. To these big diesels 
Worthington brings such features as high 
pressure turbocharging for efficiency, in- 
stantaneous fuel switching during oper- 


ation, and extremely high heat recovery 
. .. nearly doubling efficiency, if measured 
by crankshaft output alone. 

To learn more about the big engines 
for power generation and about the 
Worthington 500 to 5000 hp units, write 
Worthington Corporation, Section 43-23, 
Harrison, N. J. In Canada, Worthington 
(Canada) Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


WORTHINGTON 


PRODUCTS THAT WORK FOR YOUR PROFIT 
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1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 

average ago ago ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK index chart.......................5. 133.3 1461 1544 154.3r 153.1* 
Production 
MIE TROIS OT MINE «0 5 5, a5 was io seis 1009 95% om 0 6's w ate Uo 00 Sm mle ee 2,032 1,558 1,858 1,910r 1,944 
ee ee) eee enpies | Soy ReMi n he REIS ete Seah Emm ARMOR Marea sre se Meany ic 125,553 47,437 102,875 21,029r 13,766 
Engineering const. awards [Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.]..... $52,412 $77,451 $85,592 $78,921 $75,745 
Electric power [millions of kilowatt-hours]. ............ceceeeecceces 10,819 14,866 15,829 16,080 15,665 
Crude oil and condensate [daily av., thous. of bbl.]...........eeseeces 6,536 6,842 6,948 7,045 7,073 
Bituminous coal [daily av., thous. of tons]. ..........+ceccceeecceees 1,455 1,339 1,240 1,321r 1,370 
PNT TRGNSE occ Ss oe eae eee he ee ee ee ee eae ae see 247,488 314,607 308,751 332,332 327,549 
Trade 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.I. [daily av., thous. of cars].......... 70 54 52 53 53 
Carloadings: all others [daily av., thous. of cars].................405 “ 47 46 44 45 45 
Department store sales index [1947-49=100, not seasonally adjusted]. . . 121 131 123 132 131 
Business failures [Dun & Bradstreet, number]........ Eos Wnt tert eet Pe 198 279 343 343 366 
Prices 
Industrial raw materials, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]............. 89.2 91.5 90.9 92.0 92.1 
Foodstuffs, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]............cscesccccee ° 90.5 77.3 75.7 76.0 75.9 
yuent cloth [spot and: NGAI, VO.b cs. 6. cee ccecccsceceer seeeae > 19.8¢ 19.8¢ 17.5¢ 17.8¢ 17.8¢ 
Finished steel, index [BLS, 1947-49=100]........ccscccecccecce ee ee 143.9 186.2 185.6 185.6 185.6 
Scrap steel composite [Iron Age, ton]. ..........ceccccccececce ree $32.50 $36.67 $37.83 $37.83 
Copper [electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.]... 2.2... cece ee sc ecccee 32.394¢ 33.000¢ 31.000¢ 31.000¢ 31.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.].............. eee cceee 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.]....... tt 23.99¢ N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Wheat [No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City bu.]............. $2.34 $1.93 $1.98 $2.04 $2.09 
Cotton, daily price [middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, !b.]......... 34.57¢ 30.67¢ 32.78¢ 33.11¢ 33.15¢ 
ee SS SEPOUNENE VIR one co ocntg odie so vin eee SLICE ee eee $1.96 $1.65 $1.78 $1.78 $1.78 
Finance 
500 stocks composite, price index [S&P’s, 1941-43=10].............. 31.64 57.37 65.10 67.80 68.25 
Medium grade corporate bond yield [Baa issue, Moody’s].............. 3.59% 5.04% 5.09% 5.11% 5.11% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City [prevailing rate]... ... 2-2%% 3% % 2% % 2% % 3% 
Banking Millions of dollars 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................ . tt 58806 62,509 61,998 61,017 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............. ‘“e Tf 106,319 112,910 114,041 114,555 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... Tt 32,358 32,540 32,454 32,693 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks....... tT 27,534 31,899 33,327 33,017 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ................csceeeceeees 26,424 28,469 28,575 28,777 28,676 
NEE. « ba bbebk canebdieks soko ck tuck dads axdidowbw kannada 21,879 19,027 17,525 17,601 17,602 
Monthly figures of the week eee... ae ee 
Housing starts [in thousands] July............cccccccccccccccceces 101.5 114.9 138.3 125.9 
Bank debits [in billions] July......... Seemed canvas Fada ae eel <aeee $158.1 $223.55 $296.5 $247.7 
* Preliminary, week ended August 19, 1961. r Revised. 
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READERS REPORT 


Russia grows—in height 


Dear Sir: 

The Russians “aren’t 12% feet 
tall” says Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara [BWM Aug.5’61, 
p24]. 

On May 23, 1957, former Secy. 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson, in 
an appearance before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, stated, 
“T don’t think the Russians are 5 ft. 
tall now, any more than I thought 
they were 10 ft. tall last year.” 

Are we to infer that the Russians 
in the short span of four years have 
grown in stature from something 
less than 5 feet (Wilson’s ap- 
praisal) to just short of 12% feet 
(McNamara’s appraisal )? Or would 
it be more accurate to say that the 
Russians are now 156.5 MILES 
tall—_the apogee of Major Gher- 
man Titov’s earth orbit? 

Whichever figure you choose, it 
seems clear that the Americans have 
been treated to an excess of glib 
pronouncements concerning Amer- 
ica’s strength and stature by gov- 
ernment officials with a yen to face 
(and impress) the public rather 
than to face (and appraise) the 
facts of the situation. 

I would urge Secy. of Defense 
McNamara to take all necessary 
steps to immunize himself against 
the Wilsonian “foot-in-the-mouth” 
syndrome which compelled the for- 
mer Secretary of Defense to at- 
tempt to demolish every serious 
question concerning national de- 
fense with a flippant and irrelevant 
observation. 

Superficial smartness and glib 
reassurances we can live without. 
But the failure of responsible off- 
cials to reach sound judgments 
based on careful analysis of the 
pertinent facts may kill us! 

Robert F. Keitel 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Against Sunday selling 


Dear Sir: 

“Remember that thou keep holy 
the Sabbath day” is a command- 
ment that is easily understood. Yet, 
in this 20th Century of advanced 
business and marketing techniques, 
some elements of American busi- 
ness are considering Sunday open- 
ings [BM Jul.29°61,p80]. 

The fundamental argument 
seems to be that “if a competitor 
opens, I will have to open, also.” 

The issue is being debated on 
Sunday sales which are supposed 
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Stroboscopic photo captures smooth, 


THE TORNADO 280 balanced-motion of Tornado floor machine 


runs without a ripple! 


CONCENTRIC ACTION — the 
reason for Tornado’s smoothness — 
makes a big difference, in many 
ways, on any floor cleaning or pol- 
ishing job. By design, more work- 
power is delivered directly and 
evenly to the work-surface. Opera- 
tors naturally do a better job— 
faster! No machine fighting, no work 
fatigue! Bucking, whipping and 
vibration are gone. Perfect weight 
distribution is part of the story 
behind Concentric Action. The full 
facts prove Tornado your soundest 
investment. 















Pick your tough- 
est job... see 
an action dem- 
onstration of 
the TORNADO 
280. You supply 
the water, we’// 
supply the glass! 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL* *** ee © 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. re 
5132 North Ravenswood Avenue - 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Would like to see the TORNADO 
280 Floor Machine demonstrated. 


[] Send literature on the TORNADO 280 





to constitute 15% to 30% of the 
week’s volume. Yet in this age of 
a short work week and chances of 
even a shorter one, we wonder 
how valid this argument is. 

In this era of a two car family 
and many other services, it seems 
difficult to believe that these sales 
could not be made on other days 
than on Sundays. 

Oh yes, we can rationalize it by 
suggesting the consumer wants it. 
But is it really true? 

When we read our financial and 
economic history books, we can de- 
velop a healthy respect for Amer- 
ican business and labor. But it 
would seem that we are coming 
dangerously close to throwing a 
little smudge on both in debating 
this issue. For who after all is the 
consumer? 

American business cannot afford 
to encroach upon the rights of our 
churches in this matter for no 
country is strong unless _ its 
churches and synagogues are 
strong. 

Raymond J. Laird 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Splendid, professor 


Dear Sir: 

It is extremely gratifying and re- 
warding to read an article like “Ts 
managing an art or a fight?” [BI 
Aug.19’61,p134]. 

An article of this nature, pre- 
senting clearly the newer develop- 
ments in social sciences in terms of 
their ramifications for industry, 
doesn’t seem to be available else- 
where. And yet this material is of 
critical importance to modern man- 
agement. 

I am reminded of a recent re- 
view in your magazine of a book 
called Servants of Power, which 
was also of extreme importance. 

I look forward to reading further 
material of this caliber. 

Bernard Landis 
Asher B. Etkes Associates, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Splendid! Splendid! That is my 
reaction to your report on Prof. 
Odiorne’s point of view and man- 
agement philosophy as revealed in 
his book “How Managers Make 
Things Happen.” 

The proof of the excellence of 
this long prevailing and generally 
practiced management philosophy 
and point of view is all around 
ee ais 

H. H. Carey 
Management consultant 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Business curve 
points higher as 
autumn nears 


Factories plan 
to restock now 


New orders top 
production rate 


Business outlook BIW 


Labor day is a date toward which business always looks with expecta- 
tions of improvement—and often with hopes that the improvement will 
go beyond normal seasonal expectations. 

This year the hopes are so strong they really resemble assurances. 

The shape of the production curve will be strongly influenced by inven- 
tory demand. And, if it were not for unknowns in the auto labor situation, 
the inventory picture could be traced pretty clearly. 


Once production of 1962-model cars gets into full stride, it seems 
certain demand for raw materials will be well above present levels. 

It would also seem entirely likely that deliveries would be less prompt. 
Either price increases or talk of price increases are very likely to encourage 
a little “protective stocking.” 

Now you can back up the logic of that sort of reasoning with figures: 
estimates of manufacturers’ “anticipations” of their own inventory actions 
(page 32), now being published for the first time. They're counting on 
adding $1-billion to stocks this quarter. 


Manufacturers’ policy on inventory actually looks a bit like running pretty 
hard just to stay in the same place. 

The value of factory inventories, over-all, declined by about $1.8-billion 
from June, 1960, to March of this year. Since March, stocks have just 
about held level (all figures seasonally adjusted). 

Goods shipped, on the other hand, are going out of plants at a clip 
nearly $2-billion a month higher than early this year. 


Shipping $2-billion a month more in finished goods without any rise 
in inventories is quite a trick—unless inventories were high to start with 
(which they weren’t after nine months of paring). 

Some of the shipments, at first, can come out of warehouses. 

But, by now, most of the increase comes from production (as you can 
see from the new high in the Federal Reserve Board’s index). And this 
means the inventory-to-sales ratio has been declining. 

That’s fine—as long as you can get quick deliveries from your suppliers. 
But this is a game that can get dangerous. 


Production of durable goods is heading for continued improvement just 
to try and catch up with the flow of new orders. 

For, satisfactory as the improvement has been in output, new orders 
(seasonally adjusted) continue to exceed the value of goods billed. 

This has been true in every month since February. 


These new orders of companies making things mainly from metals gives 
promise that the current upturn in steel output will strengthen. 

If the auto companies reach a wage agreement by the deadline Aug. 
31 (or if production goes on without a contract), good increases in steel 
orders seem certain—and slower deliveries will follow. 

If one or more auto companies are struck, that will simply intensify the 
demand for steel and other metals after the settlement. 
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Housing demand 
fails to support 
hopes for a rise 


Homes—for-sale 
or to-let—ample 


Apartment boom 
may be abating 


Home alteration 
arising market 


Business outlook continued 


Government programs to aid housing can do almost anything except 
repeal the law of supply and demand. Nevertheless, demand in the long 
run determines the rate at which homes will be built. 

Evidence mounts that demand just isn’t there—at least not enough 
to support any real comeback in homebuilding this year. And many hous- 
ing experts are trimming their forecasts for next year as well. 


July housing starts are the latest signal that the slight pickup that began 
in the second quarter may be running out of steam. Private starts last 
month dropped to an annual rate of 1,317,000 dwelling units (seasonally 
adjusted)—almost 5% below the June rate. 

This slippage, coming on the heels of successive increases during the 
previous three months, was disappointing to those who counted on a steady 
rise in the last half to pull the homebuilding industry out of its slump. 

During the seven months of 1961, housing starts have only pulled even 
with last year. Work began on 773,400 public and private units from 
January through July this year, compared to 776,000 units a year earlier. 

What’s lifting the total, however, is the stepped-up rate of public hous- 
ing—30,400 dwelling units so far this year, against 18,800 a year ago. 
Private homebuilding, on the other hand, still lags by 14,500 units. 


One explanation for the sag in private residential construction may be 
found in the mounting vacancy rates. 

For-sale vacancies jumped to 1.4% of existing structures during the 
second quarter of 1961, according to Commerce Dept. estimates. That 
was an unusually sharp increase in a rate that has hovered between 1% 
and 1.2% for the past three and a half years. But it should be no surprise 
to long-time observers of population and housing trends. 

In rental properties, too, supply has been growing faster than demand. 
It’s now easier to find an apartment or house to rent than at any time 
since the 1930s. Rental vacancies rose to 8.1% of available supply during 
the second quarter of 1961, compared with 7.3% a year earlier. 


The reason for the increase in rental vacancies is not hard to figure. Much 
of the pressure has been lifted from the rental market by the many new 
apartment projects that have been going up in the past year. 

Last year contract awards for new apartment buildings rose to more 
than $1.3-billion—a thumping 72% increase over the year before, accord- 
ing to McGraw-Hill’s Construction Daily. This brisk pace continued 
through May of this year, with contracts ahead of 1960 by a wide margin. 

Lately, however, there are signs that this boom in apartment building 
may be running down. Contract awards slowed considerably in June and 
July—enough to pull the seven months 4% below last year. 


Builders, discouraged by the let-down in construction of new homes, are 
increasingly attracted to one burgeoning phase of the residential market 
—alterations and repairs. 
Last year homeowners and tenants spent $13-billion on fix-up projects; 
$51,-billion of this went for structural changes—additions and alterations. 
Commerce Dept. estimates that for every $10 spent on new homes in 


the first quarter of 1961, another $7 was spent on upkeep and improvement. 
Contents copy:') ted under the general copyright on the Aug. 26, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


























UAW’s Reuther is groping for a ‘‘new principle” this year 
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GM’s Seaton leads off for industry in new company offers 


First signs of auto pact 


Hard bargaining starts as Big Three make proposals and 
Reuther tackles AMC first; but seeds of eventual 
settlement that will come out of trading begin to show up 


Hard bargaining for a new labor con- 
tract in the automobile industry be- 
gan this week. 

And for the first time since talks 
got under way nearly two months 
ago, the major companies have pro- 
posed terms that, after all the 
harsh words and trading are over, 
are likely to contain the seeds for 
eventual settlement. Within a few 
minutes of each other on Tuesday 
morning, General Motors Corp., Ford 
Motor Co., and Chrysler Corp. pre- 
sented the United Auto Workers 
with an offer of a three-year contract. 
At each company, this would: 

* Continue the annual improve- 
ment (productivity) wage increase 


and cost-of-living adjustment—al- 
though the latter would be limited to 
6¢ over the three years. 

« Provide an income guarantee for 
employees on short work weeks. 

« Give a moving allowance up to 
a maximum of $580 to workers who 
transfer from a plant of a company 
in one city to a plant of the same 
company in another city. 

« Improve benefits in the areas of 
pensions, supplemental unemploy- 
ment pay, medical care, life insur- 
ance, and vacations. 

Predictable response. Predict- 
ably, Walter P. Reuther, UAW presi- 
dent, and his subordinates conduct- 
ing negotiations at the Big Three 


companies denounced the offer. 
“The economics are woefully inade- 
quate,” Reuther said. 

Louis G. Seaton, GM vice-presi- 
dent and senior negotiator for the 
auto industry, replied that GM’s pro- 
posal was worth a maximum of $402- 
million in wage increases over the 
three years—or a total of 23.7¢ an 
hour over the three years—plus 
fringe benefits. 

Novel move. Although Reuther’s 
reaction to the initial offer of the Big 
Three was in bargaining tradition 
and predictable, his next move was 
not. He decided to try to exact a 
settlement from American Motors 
Corp. before getting down to cases 

















with GM, Ford, and Chrysler. 
American Motors has 23,000 UAW 
members, and its contract expires 
Sept. 6. The Big Three have nearly 
500,000 workers; their contracts ex- 
pire Aug. 31. 

So the major drive for settlement 
still has to be at GM, Ford, and 
Chrysler—and based on the proposal 
made this week—despite the early 
pressure on AMC. Big Three nego- 
tiators recognize that, and at least 
one said privately that he thought 
Reuther was trying to get AMC to 
agree to a beefed-up version of the 
Big Three offer, so that UAW could 
use the AMC settlement as a lever 
to force a more favorable deal out 
of the bigger companies. 

Common features. At first blush, 
this seemed unlikely. AMC a month 
ago made a proposal to the union 
that bears no resemblance to the Big 
Three offer this week. AMC wanted 
to drop the improvement raise and 
the c-of-] increase, but put a percent- 
age of profits into a fund to be used 
for fringe benefits. 

Yet the two dissimilar offers had 
one thing in common: They con- 
tained features that Reuther could 
claim establish a “new principle.” 
For a complex of reasons, he is more 
concerned this year with principle 
than with pennies in the pay en- 
velope. And more than likely, he sees 
in the Big Three income guarantee 
or in the AMC general-purpose fund 
the raw material from which he can 
fashiou the new principle he is seek- 
i 





ng. 

Straightforward. The GM-Ford- 
Chrysler offer was a straightforward 
attempt to improve the expiring con- 
tract while meetig some of the 
union’s demands. The improvement 
factor would be retained, with the 
first increment paid on Sept. 1. But 
there is a fairly sweeping change on 
the cost-of-living adjustment. Instead 
of adjusting wages four times a year 
when required by the Consumer 
Price Index, there would be only two 
reviews, in September of 1962 and 
1963; and the total increase would be 
held to 6¢. 

There would also be increases in 
SUB benefits, separation pay, pen- 


sions, and increased coverage under - 


medical insurance. 

When you review some of the 
things UAW has demanded, you can 
see why the union negotiators were 
bitter. Reuther has said many times 
that he would not tolerate any tinker- 
ing with the improvement factor and 
cost-of-living adjustments; and UAW 
wants the companies to bear the full 
costs of medical insurance. 

Tuned in. But in little ways the 
companies showed their ears were 
tuned to UAW’s wave length. That 


is most noticeable in three areas. One 
is the proposal for an income guar- 
antee for short work weeks. The com- 
panies offer to pay out of SUB funds 
what would amount to 75% of weekly 
gross pay if a man works less than 
36 hours a week. UAW wants 85%, 
and wants it calculated in a manner 
not now permitted. 

The other two proposals are the 
relocation allowance and a provision 
for continuing premiums on medical 
insurance when a man is laid off. 

Lure of a fund. The common 
thread in all three is that the cost be 
met out of the SUB fund. And that’s 
where what happens at the Big 
Three bargaining tables and at 
AMC’s may eventually come to fol- 
low a common course. UAW has 
always had a fondness for trust 
funds; and this year it could use a 
new fund. 

The type of fund proposed by 
AMC, to be built out of a percentage 
of profits, is unacceptable to the 
union because of the unprofitability 
of Chrysler and of Studebaker-Pack- 
ard Corp. For management, a fund 
constructed from operating income 
—such as the SUB fund, built up by 
company payment of 5¢ an hour— 
has at least the attraction that it is 
a predictable cost. 

Opening. The auto companies’ 
adamant opposition to full payment 
of medical plans is based on the be- 
lief that the cost would be utterly 
unpredictable. Yet Reuther can 


hardly retain his stature in AFL-CIO 
if he settles for a contract that does 
not in some way provide for non- 
contributory medical benefits. The 
United Steelworkers added nearly 7¢ 
an hour to its members’ pay when 
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AMC Pres. George Romney takes in- 
dependent line in profit-sharing pro- 
posal to UAW. 








the steel companies agreed to pick 
up the tab for medical insurance. 

GM’s Seaton, in announcing his 
company’s offer, gave Reuther an 
opening. He said the annual wage 
increase of 2.5% would be continued 
but “if the UAW desires to set aside 
a portion of this direct wage increase 
for other purposes, such as in the 
benefit area, we would be willing to 
examine such proposals as they may 
make in this regard.” 

Equal status. Another “must” Reu- 
ther demand was also shaping up 
this week as bargaining moved to- 
ward a climax—and it could also be 
tied to a trust fund. This is his in- 
sistence that there must be an end to 
“inequities” in pay and treatment 
between hourly paid and salaried 
employees. In commenting or the 
initial Big Three offers, every union 
spokesman complained that there 
was no recognition of this demand. 

What comes out of the bargaining 
in the end wont switch hourly 
workers to salaries. But it could en- 
able Reuther to claim the union had 
made strides in wiping out what he 
calls a “double standard.” One small 
but firm step toward this would be a 
guarantee of weekly income for 
UAW members. The Big Three offers 
contain the germ of such a pay sys- 
tem, financed by a trust fund. 

If Reuther can wind up with a 
recognizable beginning of a system 
of guaranteed pay for production 
workers, it would be an enormous 
stride toward an end more vital than 
a good 1961 contract. That goal is 
organization of auto industry office 
workers, who now feel that unions 
are for the man in overalls, not for 
them. 

Wiping out the caste difference be- 
tween hourly and salaried workers 
thus has a double purpose: white- 
collar organizing, as well as more 
equal treatment in wage and fringe 
areas for hourly workers. 

“‘New principle.’’ At midweek, 
Reuther and his lieutenant at AMC, 
Norman Matthews, were in secret 
session with AMC’s labor relations 
vice-president, Edward L. Cushman 
—a vocal critic of the annual im- 
provement factor and c-of-] escala- 
tor. Cushman’s boss, AMC Pres. 
George W. Romney, has long been 
groping for a way to “share progress” 
with employees and customers. 

The Big Three had little fear that 
AMC could or would agree to any 
economic package they could not 
swallow. But they indicated uneasi- 
ness that the combination of Reuther 
and Romney—two men who have 


worked at building a reputation for 


social responsibility—could produce 
a “new principle” that would be dif- 
ficult to ignore. 
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Pres. Kennedy, with aid of lieutenants Rayburn and 
Mansfield, used variety of weapons to score successes. 


Kennedy gets his 
package—almost 


The President is winning all he asked for 


defense and space—but only 





Passed 





bill 


Social security 


Highway 
financing 

Aid to Latin 
America 


Farm bill 


Defense 


Omnibus housing 


Depressed areas 


Minimum wage 


Water pollution 


More liberal FHA mortgages, 
increased urban renewal, 
public and college housing 


$394-million loan-grant 
to help attract industry 


Raise minimum to $1.25 in 
two stages, extend coverage 
to 3.6-million workers 


Lower retirement for men to 
62, raise widows’ benefits 


Continue 4¢ gas tax, raise 
truck taxes 


$600-million program 
passed intact 


Kennedy program largely 
rejected, but Eisenhower 
policies reversed to 
emphasize acreage controls, 
higher price supports 


Doubles federal grants to 
$100-million in three years 


Increased budget $6.2-billion 
over last year to total 
$46.7-billion; $1-billion of 
increase to speed 
man-on-moon goal 


Action expected 





Airport grants 
Job retraining 


Foreign aid 


No action 


$375-million over five years 


Match state jobless benefits 
during job retraining 


Compromise in the works 





School aid 


College 
scholarships 

Medical aid 

Postal rates 


Taxes 


about half what he sought for ‘recovery’ 


The first Congress of the Kennedy 
Administration convened in January 
with a recession uppermost in its 
mind. It will adjourn soon after 
Labor Day confident that the reces- 
sion has taken care of itself. For some 
months now, it has concentrated in- 
stead on the mounting Soviet chal- 
lenge in Berlin and in space. 

For the new President, the record 
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of Congress must be chalked up as 
a “moderate success.” Congress has 
responded wholeheartedly to the 
President’s requests for increased 
military mesa. and for a stepup in 
the space program. 

Mixed record. But it has given 
Pres. Kennedy only half of what he 
sought to “get the country moving 
again.” Such domestic proposals as 


$2.3-billion grant program 
for construction, teachers’ 
salaries. May pass sharply 
limited program 


$900-million over eight years 


Aid to aged under social 
security postponed 


Raise rates on all classes of 
mail by $592-million 


Tax credits for capital 
investment; withholding on 
dividends; tightening 
foreign tax treatment 


aid to schools, tax reform, and new 
social welfare measures have failed 
to win approval. In foreign aid, a co- 
alition of Southern Democrats and 
Republicans stubbornly is resisting 
the President’s attempt to finance the 
program on a long-term basis through 
borrowings from the Treasury. 
Critics of Congress could say that 
it has acted boldly on the obvious 

















GOP leaders in Congress, Sen. Everett Dirksen (left) and Rep. Charles A. Halleck, 
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could not effectively oppose Kennedy programs—until foreign aid came up. 


military and technological challenges 
while vacillating on the subtler chal- 
lenges in education and aid to under- 
developed nations. 

How to fight the recession was the 
most immediate problem the 87th 
Congress faced eight months ago. 
The President opened his State of 
the Union message with the word 
that the economy was “in trouble.” 
Unemployment was high; business 
was sluggish; economic indicators 
gave no encouragement. Congress 
waited for the President to propose 
legislation to combat the slump. 

Shift in emphasis. But by midyear 
the recession was no longer the 
big issue. Recovery factors were 
strongly at work in the economy. 

Then, the debacle in Cuba left 
Congress angry and dismayed, the 
growing crisis in Berlin called for 
action, and Yuri Gagarin had circled 
the globe. The Administration 
shifted gears to step up defense 
spending and overhaul the space 
program—at the expense of its do- 
mestic welfare program. 

In three successive stages, Ken- 
nedy proposed increases in de- 
fense appropriations to a total of 
$46.3-billion, compared with last 
years $40.3-billion. After thorough 
review of military readiness by the 
Pentagon, and with the Berlin ques- 
tion very much unsettled, Congress 
gave Kennedy all he asked to 
strengthen conventional forces for 
fighting limited wars and to get 
more men into uniform. 

The space program went through 
a major overhaul. Congress ap- 


proved $1.1-billion above last year’s 
budget, nearly all the President 
asked, including the downpayment 


on a man-to-the-moon program that 
will cost the government $40-bil- 
lion to $50-billion by 1970. 

Domestic struggle. On domestic 
legislation, however, the President 
had to fight all the way. Congress 
was in no mood for big spending or 
expanded welfare programs. The 
President, elected by less than a 1% 
margin, could claim no mandate for 
his program. The House appeared to 
be more than ever under control of 
the coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats that had held 
sway for years. 

Washington pundits predicted a 
difficult time for the new President. 

Such pessimism did not prove out, 
however. The President knew where 
every string could be pulled. 

Weakened coalition. In the face of 
ar. energetic Administration assault, 
the GOP-Southern Democratic coali- 
tion began to fall apart. House Re- 
publican Leader Charles A. Halleck 
of Indiana, who had marched his 
loyal coalition troops up the aisle and 
down last year to defeat one Demo- 
cratic measure after another, could 
not repeat the performance. At the 
very start of the session, the House 
agreed to a Democratic plan to add 
more liberal members to the House 
Rules Committee, which had been 
the conservatives’ most potent 
weapon in blocking “liberal” legisla- 
tion. 

After that the old coalition proved 
ineffective as Congress enacted aid 
to depressed areas, raised the mini- 
mum wage, extended jobless bene- 
fits, doubled water pollution grants. 

Republican forces were weaker 
than expected for several reasons. 
For one thing, the Cuba and Berlin 








crises forced upon Congress a “rally 
round the President” atmosphere. 
Eastern Republicans who formed 
solid party ranks behind ex-Pres. 
Eisenhower no longer have a na- 
tional party spokesman; they will be 
running next year on their own rec- 
ords and are more interested in 
pleasing their big-city constituencies 
than in party solidarity. They also 
are somewhat embarrassed by the 
“Ev and Charlie show’—the weekly 
TV appearance of Halleck and Sen- 
ate Republican Leader Everett Dirk- 
sen that gives the party a conserva- 
tive, aging image. 

Courting the Southerners. In 
addition, Kennedy has been highly 
successful in wooing Southerners. 
Dixie supplied the margin of votes 
that put over aid to depressed areas, 
minimum wage, er aid in com- 
mittee votes. Thirty-six of the 99 
Southern Democrats voted to liberal- 
ize the Rules Committee. Last year 
only about 20 Dixie Democrats 
supported the more liberal measures; 
this year some 40 to 45 have gone 
along with the Administration. 

Kennedy has courted the South- 
erners zealously. Rep. Otto E. Pass- 
man, chairman of a foreign aid ap- 
propriations subcommittee and an 
aid slasher, has been invited to the 
White House for tea, was the Presi- 
dent’s guest for a cruise down the 
Potomac with Pres. Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan. 

Kennedy dropped in by helicopter 
one Sunday afternoon for a visit 
with Sen. Harry F. Byrd at his Vir- 
ginia farm. Byrd is chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Cost of votes. The President had 
to- pay a price for Southern votes. 
No civil rights legislation has been 
offered by the Administration, mak- 
ing large Negro groups unhappy. 
Texas oil interests have been ap- 
peased; the Administration proposed 
no cut in the oil depletions allow- 
ance, and an oil industry man was 
appointed to the gas-regulating Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

One big help to the Kennedy pro- 
gram has been the surprising degree 
of cooperation from House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. Rayburn swung back 
toward his earlier liberalism under 
the Kennedy aegis. The Rules Com- 
mittee reform could not have been 
put over without his spadework. 

Foreign aid fight. Not until last 
week, when foreign aid came up for 
consideration, did the coalition re- 
gain its strength. Foreign aid has 
never been popular with Congress; 
every year requests have been 
trimmed substantially. This year 
Kennedy not only asked for higher 
appropriations, but also for a new 


method of financing that would by- 
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pass the jealous Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He is seeking authority to pay 
for projects by borrowing from the 
Treasury. On this issue the fiscal 
conservatives in the House teamed 
up with legislators who fear the 
gradual erosion of Congressional 
power and voted “no.” 

At midweek, party lines were 
hardening. The long-term borrowing 
authority had lost in the House by 
12 votes; if a conference committee 
report includes that principle, some 
Republicans would have to reverse 
themselves or the bill would go 
down to defeat. Democratic strate- 
gists were torn; an effort to ram 
long-term authority through might 
backfire and leave the whole pro- 
gram in jeopardy. On the other 
hand, enough Republicans who 
favor foreign aid just might go along 
in a showdown. That was the prob- 
lem Senate-House conferees, domi- 
nated by the liberals, wrestled with 
over the weekend. A possible com- 
promise: authorization to spend cer- 
tain sums for several years in ad- 
vance, with annual review by Con- 
gress. 

Federal aid for school construction 
and teachers’ salaries was another 
big setback for the Administration. 
When Catholic interests launched a 
campaign to kill school aid unless 
parochial schools received funds, the 
issue became too “hot” for most con- 
gressmen. They were glad to let the 
whole thing die in the House Rules 
Committee. An effort to revive a 
skeleton school bill is still in progress, 
however, based on aid to i ss 
flooded with children from federal 
installations. 

Delay on tax reform. The Admin- 
istration’s tax reform bill, which ran 
into early opposition from business, 
was finally buried this week. 

At an unusual meeting in the 
White House among the President, 
Treasury Secy. Douglas Dillon, and 
the Democratic members of the 
House Ways & Means Committee, 
the President was told there was no 
hope of pushing a tax bill through 
this year. Even if a watered-down 
bill got through the House, the Sen- 
ate would not act this year. Rather 
than let the bill lie over in that form 
until January, it was decided to put 
the staff to work “perfecting it tech- 
nically” and take it up next year. 

The discussion centered only on 
reviving this year’s proposal to grant 
tax credits for money spent on plant 
and equipment, withhold taxes on 
dividends and interest, and tighten 
treatment of expense accounts and 
taxes on overseas subsidiaries. But 
the Administration may well decide 
to incorporate these in a compre- 
hensive overhaul of the tax structure. 
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‘Miracle drug’ 


pricing 


draws antitrust attack 


Chas. Pfizer, American Cyanamid, and Bristol-Myers face 
charges that they conspired to fix prices 
and manipulate patents on broad spectrum antibiotics 


Federal trustbusters launched an- 
other skirmish last week against the 
already besieged drug _ industry. 
With the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on its right flank and Sen. Estes 
Kefauver on its left, the Justice Dept. 
made a frontal assault on an im- 
portant part of the industry with 
the indictment of three companies 
and an official of each on price-fixing 
and patent manipulation charges. 

Angry denials came from_ the 
three companies involved—Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., American Cy- 
anamid Co., and Bristol-Myers Co. 
One countercharged that the in- 
dustry was being harassed. 

The indictment, handed down in 
New York City Federal District 
Court, charges that the three com- 
panies conspired to fix prices and 
monopolize sale of three “wonder 
drugs’—the broad spectrum anti- 
biotics Tetracycline, Aureomycin, 
and Terramycin. These three gs 
in 1959 represented about 70% of 
a retail market worth some $250- 
million, the indictment claimed. A 
fourth broad spectrum antibiotic, 
Chloromycetin, is made exclusively 
by Parke, Davis & Co., and was not 
included in the government charges. 

Also indicted were John E. Mc- 
Keen, chairman and president of 
Pfizer; Wilbur G. Malcolm, chair- 
man of Cyanamid; and Frederic N. 
Schwartz, president of Bristol. Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. and Up- 
john Co. were named co-conspirators 
but not defendants. 

Charges. Briefly, the indictment 
charges that the three companies 
started a conspiracy about Novem- 
ber, 1953, to monopolize the broad 
spectrum market. Before then, Pfizer 
had patented Terramycin, and Cy- 
anamid had patented Aureomycin. 
In 1953, all three defendants had 
patent applications pending for 
Tetracycline. Pfizer and Cyanamid 
knew, the government claims, “that 
unless one of them could obtain a 
product patent on _ Tetracycline, 
prices of broad spectrum antibiotic 
products could become competi- 
tive.” 


The conspiracy charged by the 
indictment involved an_ alleged 
agreement between the three de- 
fendants to confine the manufacture, 
distribution, and sale of the three 
antibiotics to themselves and their 
licensees—Upjohn and Squibb Div. 
of Olin Mathieson. The alleged 
effects of this conspiracy include 
the maintenance of “unreasonably 
high” prices for the antibiotics and 
“unreasonably high” profits to the 
defendants. The indictment also 
charges the three companies with- 
held “pertinent and material infor- 
mation” from the Patent Office. 

Almost identical charges were 
filed against the same five com- 
panies by FTC in 1958. As yet 
no initial decision has come from 
FTC. 

It is unusual, but not unprece- 
dented, for the Justice Dept. and 
FTC to proceed with similar com- 
plaints at the same time. Antitrusters 
point out that Justice’s complaint is 
a criminal one, while FTC is pursu- 
ing civil action. 

First round. It was FTC that 
roused federal interest in antibiotic 
prices in 1953 when it authorized an 
inquiry into the subject. The commis- 
sion began looking into drug prices 
in earnest in 1956. About the same 
time, the House Government Oper- 
ations Committee and Kefauver’s 
Senate antitrust and monopoly sub- 
committee were taking an interest in 
drug prices. In 1958, FTC published 
a report on “wonder drugs” and al- 
most simultaneously filed its com- 
plaint against the leading makers. 

Kefauver started drug price hear- 
ing in 1957, and testimony on the 
subject fills 16,505 pages. The result 
of this is a bill introduced in the Sen- 
ate this year that aims to bring drug_ 
prices down by a wide range of 
methods, including a reduction in the 
time drug companies can hold exclu- 
sive patents on new drugs. 

American Cyanamid’s statement 
charged that “This latest develop- 
ment . . . amounts to harassment.” 

Bristol and Pfizer also entered 
emphatic denials to the charges. 
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Flivvers 
of sailboat 
racing 


Plastic sailing surfboards 
make up sporty fleets 
in most popular class yet 





From beaches, breakwaters, and 
bayous, wherever there is water and 
a breeze, waterbug-sized sailboats 
are putting out to claim the sailor's 
right-of-way over anything afloat ex- 
cept tugs with barges in tow. Every 
weekend, they swarm like gnats 
around boat club piers or racing 
committee launches. 

Skippered by children, grandpar- 
ents, landlubbers, and surprisingly 
often by experienced racing sailors, 
the tiny craft are recruiting new sail- 
ing enthusiasts at an unprecedented 
rate. On a smaller scale, the craze 
compares to the postwar rise in the 
plastic-hulled outboard motorboat— 
though even the newest Sailfish 
skipper might resent comparison to 
the sailor's anathema, the “stink pot.” 

Most popular class ever. This year 
alone, Alcort, Inc., of Middlebury, 
Conn., has sold more than 5,000 of 
the two most popular small sailing 
craft, its Sailfish and Sunfish (pic- 
tures). Alcort’s president, Alexander 
Bryan, guesses that his company has 
turned out some 20,000 boats alto- 
gether, most of them in the last 
three years. With sales topping $1- 
million a year, Bryan predicts a 
growth rate around 30%. 

That makes Bryan the Henry Ford 
of the sailboat business with plenty 
of leeway. It took the 1544-ft. Snipe 
class sloop 40 years to push registra- 
tion numbers to their present 13,000 
range. Few other sailboat classes add 
up to half that number. 

Simple, cheap. Alcort’s original 
product, the Sailfish, still is the leader 
of the midget fleet. With a 13%-ft. 
hull patterned after a surfboard or 
paddleboard, it sells for $394 with 
nylon or Dacron sails by Ratsey & 
Lapthorn, Inc.; the slightly larger as Ss 
and vastly more comfortable Sunfish ; : gest 
—instead of a flush deck, it has a a ; 
well to put your feet in—costs $467. Pack at first mark in a heat of the mixed doubles at Westhampton brings yells 

Both have sealed plastic hulls re- “Starboard!” Colin Ratsey of Cowes, England, and his daughter are doing well 
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Plastic hull takes shape in mold at Al- Station wagon brings two Sunfish at a tim lakes 
cort plant that turns out 110 a week. at Westhampton, L.I., regatta. Riggim pf in 3 
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Skipper of Sunfish in foreground came up from Bermuda to challenge West- 
hampton sailors. Here, two boats duel for advantage; they can reach 15 mph. 


a timgkes about two minutes. Then they are 
Liggingol in race (top picture). 
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vel] Pailors go for the midget boats. ladies’ singles. Shower cap and foul-weather gear fail to keep her dry. 
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inforced with glass fiber and filled 
with plastic foam. They are light 
enough so a couple can hoist one to 
the roof of the family station wagon, 
or a capsized sailor can right his own 
boat without help. 

Unlike the vast majority of other 
sailing craft, there are no extras, un- 
less you want a pair of Alcort 
“Scuttlebutts’"—a pair of chamois- 
bottomed Bermuda shorts intended 
for sitting on wet decks. 

Popularity of these boats is based 
on low initial price, absence of ex- 
pensive accessories (in regattas, 
even an added cleat is grounds for 
disqualification), the simplicity of 
the rigging, and the light weight of 
the boats. But few sailors sneer for 
long at their performance. Despite 
their midget size, their planing hulls 
give them speed enough to run away 
from a lot of larger craft. 

Real racing men. At the Invita- 
tional Sunfish Regatta last week at 
Westhampton, L.I., tough sailing 
competition turned up from as far 
away as Bermuda and Texas. 

“T used to race Internationals, but 
it got too damn professional,” one 
Scuttlebutt-clad Ficads explained. 
“Besides, when you get right down 
to it, these are a lot more fun to sail.” 

Says Bruce Connolly, Alcort’s sales 
manager: “We try to make boats that 
are interesting to sail even for ex- 
perienced sailors, are tough enough 
to withstand the worst abuse, and 
don’t cost a fortune in time and 
money to maintain.” 

The strict one-design rules give 
Alcort a clove hitch on club fleet 
sales. Only one other manufacturer 
a Canadian licensee—can make 
the Sailfish or Sunfish. Boats of sim- 
ilar size are made by other compan- 
ies. But in sales, they’re far astern. 

Getting an idea. Alcort, Inc., start- 
ed 14 years ago when Bryan and 
Courtland Heyniger, now vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, for amusement 
put a canoe sail on a paddleboard. 
It didn’t sail very well but it was 
enough fun to keep them trying. 

The two men built six different 
versions of the boat before they 
finally froze the successful Sailfish 
design in 1947. The next year all of 
35 customers beat a path to their 
door. But word got around about 
sailing surfboards, and ever since 
1949, the company has been running 
before a brisk trade wind. 

In 1950, Alcort introduced kits, 
which sell in the winter season. In 
1951, it brought out the Sunfish. 
When the company switched from 
wood to plastic hulls in 1958, it start- 
ed gaining on the more spartan Sail- 
fish. Now, the Sunfish has caught the 
Sailfish’s wind and should move out 
in front in sales next year. 
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Congress urged to O.K. 
disarmament agency 


Administration wants Congress to act—before 
adjourning—on legislation to establish an agency to 
develop and carry out U. S. arms control policy 


Soon after taking office last January, 
Pres. Kennedy gave his disarmament 
adviser, John J. McCloy (picture), a 
tough assignment. He was asked to 
shape a bolder yet realistic arms con- 
trol policy for the U.S., and to 
fashion a new government agency to 
develop and carry out this policy. 

It was Kennedy’s hope that by late 
summer the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union would be reaching a nuclear 
test-ban agreement and starting to 
discuss further steps toward dis- 
armament (Special Report Bil Mar. 
18°61,p54). 

Progress. If Moscow hasn't deliv- 
ered, McCloy has. During the past 
six months, while the Soviets have 
stymied the Geneva test-ban talks 
and created the Berlin crisis, McCloy 
has pushed steadily ahead with his 
task. 

He has built up the nucleus of a 
permanent staff on the foundations 
of the Disarmament Administration 
that former Pres. Eisenhower set up 
last year within the State Dept. 
probed further into the complex 
technical aspects of arms control; 
backstopped the Geneva efforts of 
U.S. negotiator Arthur H. Dean; and 
prepared a bill, which is now before 
Congress, to establish a U.S. Dis- 
armament Agency for World Peace 
& Security. 

Today, McCloy’s main concern is 
to get this bill through Congress in 
the rushed, closing days of the ses- 
sion (page 25). Along with Dean 
and William C. Foster, who acts as a 
consultant and may become head of 
the new agency, McCloy feels that 
passage of the bill is essential if the 
U.S. is to press the case for arms 
control on the Soviets effectively and 
at the same time offset the world- 
wide appeal of the phony scheme for 
“complete and general disarmament” 
that Premier Khrushchev put before 
the United Nations almost a year 
ago. 

Policy. The new disarmament 
agency would study the technical. 
political, and economic aspects of 


disarmament, prepare broad policy 
recommendations for the President, 
and handle negotiations with other 
governments. The agency would be 
responsible jointly to the President 
and to the Secretary of State. 

The director of the agency would 
have a staff of about 250, including 
some of the country’s top scientists, 
and an operating budget of $6-mil- 
lion a year. 

Not inconsistent. McCloy is well 
aware that it may appear incon- 
sistent for the U.S. to be pushing for 
disarmament at the same time we are 
expanding our military forces be- 
cause of the Berlin crisis. But he ar- 
gues strenuously that the heightened 
tensions in the world make the search 
for arms control all the more neces- 
sary. 

This week, at the National Press 
Club in Washington, he put it this 
way: “If we wanted to wait until all 
is calm to set up a disarmament 
agency, we would have to wait a 
long time.” Then, he ventured the 
opinion that if the Berlin crisis passes 
without a shooting war, there will be 
a “great impetus’ for disarmament 
measures. 

In stressing this last point, McCloy 
may be thinking more of the climate 
of world opinion than of any change 
in Moscow’s refusal up to now to 
engage in genuine negotiations. One 
thing on his mind is the address 
Pres. Kennedy plans to deliver to the 
U.N. General Assembly this fall on 
disarmament. The idea now is for 
Kennedy to propose a_ sweeping 
scheme for total disarmament within 
a framework of world law. 

Time element. If Congress fails to 
approve the new disarmament 
agency, Kennedy’s proposal is sure 
to lose some of its political impact. 
In terms of world opinion, it might 
do no more than put him, belatedly, 
on even terms with Khrushchev. 

There’s another important angle to 
early passage of the bill. If it were 
put off until next year, it would be 
hard to maintain the momentum 
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built up over the past six months. 
Moreover, four months or more 
would be lost in recruiting the scien- 
tific staff for the agency. This would 
delay work on a number of important 
projects. 

For example, Dean wants to see a 
much bigger research effort in seis- 
mology, on which relatively little 
research has been done so far. Appar- 
ently Dean feels that with more 
advanced seismological methods, the 
U.S. could reduce safely the number 
of inspection sites it proposed at 
Geneva for the Soviet Union—even 
to the point where they wouldn't be 
necessary in the Soviet heartland. In 
this way, we would greatly reduce 
the Soviet concern about losing the 
present advantage it gains from mili- 
tary secrecy. 

Long-range goal. Kennedy’s dis- 
armament team has no _ illusions 
about getting quick results. But it be- 
lieves there is a chance of getting a 
test-ban agreement within the next 
two or three years, and of gradually 
working from that point toward 
more direct forms of arms control. 

These men feel, as the President 
does, that the effort is well worth 
making, however slim the chances of 
success. You could almost say that 
they are convinced we have no alter- 
native. 

Here, in a nut shell is how they 
size things up: 

The arms race is becoming increas- 
ingly expensive and _ increasingly 


dangerous. If things go on as they 
are, we will find it increasingly difh- 
cult to maintain our free society. 

But the Soviets are in the same 
bind with respect to the growing 
costs and dangers of the arms race. 
So it may be possible to find some 


John J. McCloy has handled the job of 
fashioning a new arms control policy. 
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common ground for agreements that 
would reduce the size and cost of 
defense establishments without up- 
setting the balance of power, and to 
put outer space off limits as an area 
of military rivalry. 

Eisenhower backing. There's noth- 
ing especially new about this line 
of reasoning. It was developing dur- 
ing the last years of the Eisenhower 
Administration and lies behind the 
strong support that Eisenhower and 
several of his top aides have been 
giving the disarmament agency bill. 

Former Secy. of State Christian A. 
Herter, former U.N. Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and former 
Defense Secy. Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
were among those who testified last 
week in support of the bill at the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
hearings. Approval also was voiced 
by former Defense Secy. Robert A. 
Lovett, but with the warning that 
the new agency should enforce ex- 
tremely rigid security safeguards. 
Somewhat to McCloy’s annoyance, 
Lovett suggested he was thinking 
not only of subversives but of the 
danger that the agency would be- 
come a “bureau of beatniks.” 

Pentagon fears. Although Deputy 
Defense Secy. Roswell L. Kilpatric 
told the committee that the Pen- 
tagon supports the disarmament 
agency bill without reservations, 
there’s an undercurrent of concern 


about its role among military pro- 
fessionals at the Pentagon. 

These men concede that the con- 
cept of arms control is one that “no 
reasonable person can oppose.” Says 
an Army colonel: “When you have 
the specter of an unstable govern- 
ment holding humanity as a hostage 
with nuclear weapons, arms control 
becomes a highly necessary ap- 
proach—but only on an intelligently 
technical basis.” 

During the Senate committee 
hearings, several senators asked 
for assurances that the disarmament 
director would remain subordinate 
to the Secretary of State so that 
there would not be any conflicts of 
policy between them. Questions 
were also raised about coordination 
of the new agency’s operations with 
the Defense Dept. Provisions in the 
bill that cover these questions now 
are being clarified. 

Odds on bill. If Congress remains 
in session beyond the first week 
after Labor Day, odds for the bill's 
passage are fairly good. But if 
Congress adjourns before that time, 
the bill probably will be shelved 
until next year. With time so short, 
the bill could suffer simply because 
disarmament fails at this time to 
arouse any wide interest—and be- 
cause many congressmen may be in a 
cantankerous mood after the bitter 
debate over foreign aid. 
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Commerce Dept. has produced a new way of forecasting inventory changes. 
Here is how it has worked — and its forecast for this quarter 
New survey produced these estimates... 


Here’s what actually happened 
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© Business Week 


Inventory buildup Is on again 


New survey, just out of test stage, signals a $1-billion rise 
this quarter in manufacturers’ stocks, putting 
fresh steam in recovery; survey will now come out quarterly 


Business, this week, got the clearest 
sign yet that the economic upswing 
is gathering strong momentum: Dur- 
ing the current quarter, U.S. manu- 
facturers will increase their stocks 
by $1-billion (chart). That’s the key 
conclusion of a new Commerce 
Dept. survey of manufacturers’ in- 
ventory plans, released this week. 

About two-thirds of this inventory 
building is being done by durable 
goods manufacturers; the remaining 
third in non-durables. 

The new survey also reveals the 
motive: Manufacturers expect their 
sales to be up by 4% over last quar- 
ter to more than $95-billion. This will 
be a new record, topping the old 
high of $93.5-billion set in the first 
three months of 1960. 

Big push. The $1-billion inventory 
increase has big implications. 

Just on the raw arithmetic, it 


means a substantial gain in Gross 
National Product this quarter. Each 
quarter's GNP figure is calculated at 
an annual rate. To put the $1-billion 
increase in inventories on a compa- 
rable annual rate, you have to multi- 
ply it by four. This means a $4-billion 
push for GNP over last quarter’s 
$516-billion. 

Moreover, the $4-billion figure 
probably understates the total stim- 
ulus from inventory building. 

For one thing, the Commerce 
Dept. estimate is based on question- 
naires filled out last May, before 
the new defense buildup was an- 
nounced. It therefore doesn’t include 
any extra stocking up in anticipation 
of higher defense purchases. A good 
chunk of the extra defense spending 
is for conventional weapons whose 
production: requires big stocks of 
raw materials. 


Again, the Commerce Dept. sur- 
vey covers only manufacturers inven- 
tory plans. And manufacturers hold 
only about 60% of total inventories. 

First sign. But to get the full mean- 
ing of the new survey, you have to 
go beyond the arithmetic. For it’s the 
first definite statistical indication that 
business has switched its inventory 
policy from one of cutting or holding 
steady to one of rebuilding. 

The switch to a policy of inven- 
tory rebuilding means a stream of 
new orders for inventory purchases, 
adding to the increase in purchases 
already under way in other sectors 
of the economy. The business up- 
swing will now “feed on itself” 
gathering increasing momentum. 

Welcome. Forecasters have long 
needed a survey that pinpoints bus- 
iness inventory plans as effectively 
as the Commerce-SEC and McGraw- 
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REVERSING 
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Y and Extra Life 


Give New Allen-Bradley Motor Controls 


ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE RELIABILITY 





The extra interrupting capacity that’s built into these 
revolutionary new starters enables them to operate 
with ease at maximum rated capacity for prolonged 
periods—and still have ample reserve for emergency or 
unusual operating conditions. As a result, these new 
Allen-Bradley starters give almost unbelievable reliabil- 
ity and long life—a precious benefit for the user! 
Where space is a problem, this new line warrants your 
interest —especially in the Size 2 and higher ratings. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


Member of NEMA 


You'll find that small size has not been obtained at the 
sacrifice of ‘“‘quality’’ or generous wiring room. In addi- 
tion to the unmatched performance, you’ll be pleased 
with the modern appearance of the enclosures. Brooks 
Stevens, world famous industrial designer, has given 
them the “eye appeal’”’ which spells ‘“‘quality” to the 
buyer. Please write today for the full details in Publi- 
cation 6100: Allen-Bradley Co., 1202 S. Third Street, 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


Quality 
Motor Control 











Hill surveys zero in on plans for 
capital spending. 

The Commerce Dept. has been 
pretesting its new survey on an ex- 
perimental basis since the second 
quarter of 1959, as the chart shows. 
I. the nine quarters since then, it 
has given tolerably accurate fore- 
casts seven times. The worst miss 
was in the third quarter of 1959. At 
that time the Commerce Dept. 
method indicated inventory buildi. g 
of $200-million; inventories actually 
declined by $200-million. But the 
explanation is simple: The great steel 
strike forced manufacturers to draw 
down their stocks against their will. 

Ti e other bad miss came last quar- 
ter, when the survey predicted inven- 
tory increases of $600-million, and 
inventories actually held even. Fore- 
casters think the trouble was manu- 
facturers weren't convinced that the 
current recovery would start as early 
as it did, underestimated their sec- 
ond-quarter sales aegis and there- 
fore didn’t order fast enough to get 
their inventories up. 

improving. In all other quarters, 
the survey did “tolerably well” by 
the standards ordinarily applied by 
forecasters. According to their lights, 
the most important thing is “to get 
the direction of change right,” and 
they are convinced the Commerce 
Dept.’s new method will meet this 
goal almost all of the time. The sur- 
vey results will be issued each quar- 
ter from now on. 

Murray F. Foss, the Commerce 
Dept. statistician in charge of the 
new project, is still trying to im- 
prove his methods. 

Basis. As the inventory survey 
now works, it is based on a question- 
naire sent to a sample of 1,250 to 
1,400 corporations—including almost 
all companies with assets over $10- 
million. These companies hold 55% 
of all factory inventories. 

Company executives are asked to 
put a figure on their inventories for 
the current quarter, and to antici- 
pate what they will be at the end 
of the following quarter. They are 
also asked whether their stocks at 
the end of the quarter were “too 
high,” “too low,” or “about right.” 

Thus, the next survey, due in 
mid-September, will give a figure 
for anticipated inventories at the 
end of the fourth quarter, plus a 
second look at the current quarter. 

The survey's inventory prediction 
isn't based directly on the business- 
men's own forecasts. That’s because 
experience with the survey shows 
that businessmen almost always 
underestimate the amount by which 
their inventories will change. 

The Commerce Dept. therefore 
adjusts the businessmen’s own fore- 


casts to get its final inventory pre- 
diction. The adjustment is made by 
using a complex formula based on 
the past record of inventory be- 
havior and on the proportion of 
businessmen who say that their in- 
ventories are “too high.” Experience 
shows that when this proportion is 
falling, businessmen’s own fore- 
casts must be raised to get an ac- 
curate forecast; when this propor- 


tion is rising, it must be lowered. 

In the current quarter, for ex- 
ample, businessmen’s own answers 
predict an inventory increase of only 
$500-million. But the percentage of 
businessmen who say their inven- 
tories are too high fell by 6%—from 
28% to 22%. This caused the Com- 
merce Dept. to boost its own esti- 
mates of inventory increase this quar- 
ter to the $1-billion figure. 





as U.S. steps up training 


Moscow and Washington both 
made sharp new moves over Berlin 
this week, even as hopes rose for 
negotiation of the deepening crisis 
(page 69). 

Soviet authorities limited Allied 
personnel in West Berlin to only one 
gate to East Berlin, then gave East 
Germans the authority to check 
Western credentials. At border 
points, the Russians reinforced East 
Berlin’s barricades. 

The Allies stepped up combat 
training (lower picture), ordered 


more troops into battle position at 
the Berlin border. This followed 
Vice-Pres. Johnson’s trip to West Ber- 
lin last week and the reinforcement 
of the U.S. garrison by 1,500 men. 

On a broader front, the Commerce 
Dept. clamped down on licensing of 
U.S. exports to the Soviet bloc, thus 
ending an ironic increase in such 
licenses since July 1. The department 
now turns down about half the appli- 
cations it receives, although those it 
approves cover a wide variety of 
products. 
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How Nickel helps make timekeeping history 


Electronic tuning fork made of a Nickel alloy represents the 


most basic advance in personal timekeeping in 300 years 


A watch you don’t need-to wind. A watch 
without mainspring, balance wheel, or 
hairspring. A watch that doesn’t gain or 
lose more than 2 seconds out of every 
86,400! 

The secret of the fantastic timekeeping 
accuracy of Accutron* is a precision 
tuning fork that vibrates more than 31 
million times every twenty-four hours— 
day after day, week after week, month 
after month... powered by a button-size 
battery. 

Toassure the faultless, electronic meas- 
urement of time, the tuning fork’s in- 
cessant vibration must remain constant 
under a wide range of temperatures and 


all sorts of shock and impact that can 
occur in day-to-day watch wear. 

That’s why electronic engineers chose 
Ni-Span-C* alloy (42% Nickel) for the 
heart of this space-age marvel. This high 
Nickel alloy maintains the fork’s vital 
stiffness at temperatures from 0° to 
150° F...fights off damaging corrosion 
and oxidation. 

Just as Nickel helps give this watch’s 
mechanism exceptional réliability, so 
too Nickel can increase the reliability 
of hundreds of alloys under many 
severe conditions—great heat, cold, cor- 
rosion, or stress. Alone, or with other 
elements, Nickel gives alloys the com- 


bination of properties to meet the most 
demanding metals needs. 

Perhaps Nickel or a Nickel alloy can 
help solve your metal problem. To find 
out, just write to Inco. 


Bulova Watch Company, Inc. trademark. 
+Registered trademark, Inco, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street 4s. New York 5, N. Y. 
ANCO, 


INCO NICKEL 


MAKES ALLOYS PERFORM 
BETTER LONGER 











In business 


Record price set for Empire State Building 
in sale by Henry and Robert Crown 


The Empire State Building in New York, world’s tallest 
skyscraper, will change hands Dec. 27, under terms 
signed this week. It is to be sold to a syndicate headed 
by Lawrence A. Wien for $65-million, highest price ever 
paid for an existing building, for sale-leaseback to the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 

Sellers are Pres. Robert Crown of the Empire State 
Building Corp. and his father, Col. Henry Crown, 
' Chicago financier. Col. Crown bought a 25% interest 
when the property changed hands in 1951; the land 
was sold for $17-million to the Prudential, leaving a 
cost of $34-million for the building. 

By 1954, Col. Crown had acquired all shares of the 
building company at costs ranging from $30 to $90 a 
share. At an average of $60-plus per share, Col. Crown 
says his personal investment comes to $6-million or 
$614-million. The sale price of $65-million for the build- 
ing indicates that the Crowns have grossed $31-million 
on their holding. 

In the sale-leaseback, Wien has arranged to sell the 
building to the Pru for $29-million; the Pru will receive 
an annual rental of about $3-million from Wien’s group. 
Wien will raise the money by a $39-million syndication 
to the public or by offering $26-million to the public and 
taking a mortgage on the leasehold for the balance. 


Detroit looks for 642-million sales 
next year, and maybe 7-million or more 


According to the men who make the cars, 1962 looks 
sure to top 6.5-million auto sales and could go over 
the 7-million mark, challenging the 1955 all-time record 
of 7.2-million. 

Ben D. Mills, general manager of Ford’s Lincoln- 
Mercury Div., sees at least a 6.5-million year. Lee A. 
Iacocca, head of the Ford Div., figures 6.5-million to 
7-million, with this year’s fourth quarter at a 6.5-million 
annual rate. 

At General Motors Corp., Oldsmobile general man- 
ager J. F. Wolfram is looking for a fast fourth quarter 
to bring 1961 sales up to 6-million and lead into a 7.25- 
million pace for next year. He expects Olds sales to 
increase 35% over 1961. 

Auto men are pegging imports at 400,000 sales in 
1962. 


Moscow-New York air route pact 
delayed by bad diplomatic weather 


Moscow-New York air service [BI Aug.12’61,p55] 
may be subject to slight delays. The U.S. decided that 
this week was not an “appropriate” time to sign an 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 
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Negotiators for the two countries, however, initialed 
the terms on which they had agreed: Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., and Aeroflot each to fly the route 
twice a week, starting next May. Pan Am plans to use 
Boeing 707-320B long-range jets; Aeroflot, TU-114 
turboprop airliners. 

Initialing of the agreement suggests that, if tension 
should ease, the two countries could formally sign it, 
perhaps in time for a May opening. 


Coal passes test as blast furnace fuel, 
joins race for steel’s energy market 


Powdered low-volatile coal can replace coke success- 
fully as a blast furnace fuel, National Steel Corp. has 
found in experiments at the Buffalo plant of its sub- 
sidiary, the Hanna Furnace Corp. Bethlehem Steel Co. 
also participated in the venture. 

That’s welcome news to coal men, and it injects a 
new contender into the growing tussle between oil 
and gas for a large share of steel’s energy market. 
Steelmen have found that substituting gaseous or 
atomized liquid fuel for coke—plus oxygen enrichment 
—yields handsome rewards. Though this market for 
coke substitute hasn’t really burgeoned yet, it’s evident 
it will be a big one. 

National Steel’s results indicate that perhaps coal 
can command a useful share of that impending market. 
That’s important to coal producers because blast furnace 
coke is coal’s second largest market, and the steel 
industry has cut its use of coke per ton of iron by at 
least 16% since 1950. 


Business briefs 


Dow Jones & Co. is studying the possibility of pub- 
lishing a Sunday newspaper for national distribution. 
It would not be a weekly edition of the Wall Street 
Journal, which is published five times a week by Dow 
Jones, but a paper containing more general news. 
Dow Jones officials decline to comment. 


Four big producers of carbon dioxide were charged 
by Justice Dept. in a civil antitrust complaint this 
week with rigging prices and allocating markets. The 
complaint is a companion to a criminal charge brought 
last year and scheduled for trial opening Sept. 23. 
The four companies: General Dynamics Corp., Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Air Reduction Co., Inc., 
and Chemetron Corp. 


The national Aeronautics & Space Administration 
picked Blaw-Knox Co. of Pittsburgh from among 17 
companies to study the feasibility of building a space 
tracking antenna 240 ft. in diameter. Such an antenna 
is estimated to be 10 times as effective in deep space 
communication as the 85-ft. antennas that are in use 
at present. 
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Unity on Berlin 
gives Kennedy a 
potent weapon 


The underlying 
strategy behind 
troops buildup 


Plenty of leeway 
for more defense 
spending if needed 


Washington outlook Bit 


August 26, 1961 


Congress will be going home in a short while (page 25) leaving a lot of 
unfinished and postponed business. 

The biggest unfinished business of all is Berlin, where Congress is rela- 
tively helpless anyway. 

There’s not much it can do except vote the money, the manpower, and 
the weapons Pres. Kennedy says he needs. This it has readily done. 

More important, Congress has stood solidly behind Kennedy to make it 
clear to Khrushchev and our NATO allies that the U. S. will fight if necessary 
to keep the roads to Berlin open. 

There is no bloc in Congress, not even a small insignificant one, that 
says Berlin is not worth fighting for. 

This singleness of view is extraordinary. 

In the past, at the merest hint of possible war, groups have sprung up 
in Congress to oppose commitments. This time there is no America First 
movement, no Fortress America bloc. 

On the contrary, the journey of Vice-Pres. Johnson to Berlin during which 
he solemnly committed “our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor” to 
the defense of the city, was hailed in Congress as an unqualified success. 

This unanimity gives Kennedy a powerful weapon for use in the coming 
months, more powerful, in its way than the 220,000 additional men called 
to the Armed Forces, or the $3.5-billion worth of new arms. It could well 
be the clincher in convincing Khrushchev that the U.S. means what it says 
about fighting to maintain access to Berlin. 


The Administration is trying to counter an impression held in some Congres- 
sional circles that it is depending only on ground troops if it comes to 
shooting. 

The 220,000-man buildup doesn’t put us on an equal basis with the 
Soviets on the ground, though there may be a rough equality of forces 
right now in the narrow sector involving Berlin. 

The real reason for the additional manpower is to convince Khrushchev 
that he has something new to worry about. 

Under the Eisenhower military doctrine, Khrushchev’s chief worry was 
that he might push us into an all-out nuclear war. But he knew we'd endure 
a lot of pushing before unleashing the ultimate weapon. 

By building up our ground war capability, Administration strategists 
believe they have multiplied Khrushchev’s problems. Now he’s also got 
to figure on when we'd throw a battle group or a division into action. The 
hope is that this added concern will make Khrushchev more cautious. But 
it doesn’t mean we won't use nuclear weapons, or are downgrading our 
nuclear capability. 

The Administration is hoping these fuzzy areas will be clarified before 
Congress adjourns. It wants a thorough understanding of the new doctrine 
before lawmakers face the questions of voters back home. 


The departure of Congress won’t hamper Kennedy in meeting any new 
Khrushchev moves. 

He’s got authority in the defense budget to switch up to $500-million 
worth of funds around to meet unexpected developments. In addition, 

















Recovery looks 
more boomy to the 
forecasters 


Budget help on 
the way, but mostly 
for next year 


Kennedy’s defeat 
on taxes throws 
doubt on next year 


Washington outlook continued 


all he has to do is declare a national emergency, and all the normal spend- 
ing restrictions are automatically ended. 


At home the big question is the state of the economy. 

Congress will be gone long before economists finish debating whether 
this is an ordinary and somewhat mild recovery from a mild recession or 
the beginning of a real boom. 

To government economists, it looks more boomy at the time. 

At the beginning of this month, it was being estimated unofficially that 
gross national product would rise to $535-billion in the fourth quarter of 
the year. Now the forecast is for $540-billion, with a further rise to perhaps 
$560-billion in the first quarter of 1962. 

New figures on gross national product show the recession was milder 
and the recovery to date steeper than previously thought. 


The next official assessment of the budget will be the annual review, 
which will be published as soon as possible after Congress adjourns. It will 
give the Administration a chance to re-estimate spending and revenue in 
the light of Congressional actions. 

The business surge is coming too late to affect this year’s deficit very 
much. It will probably be estimated at around $5.3-billion in the review, 
which is what officials have been talking about in recent weeks. 

But Administration hopes for fiscal 1963 are on the rise. Officials have 
been saying there should be a $10-billion rise in revenue over this year. 
However, if a real boom is in the winding-up phase, the jump could be 
closer to $15-billion. 


Kennedy suffered a major defeat this week when the Ways & Means 
Committee of the House gave up its efforts to write a tax reform bill. 

Every effort was made to maintain a solid party front including an unan- 
nounced meeting of all 15 Democrats on the committee with Kennedy 
in the White House. After this meeting, the Democrats issued a statement 
saying they would complete their work next year and submit a bill, probably 
in February, along lines favored by Kennedy. 

But this year’s bill was to have been an easy trial run for a bigger and 
more complex package of tax reforms to come in 1962. This timing has 
been wrecked, and there are serious doubts whether Kennedy's central 
idea about tax reform will ever get off the ground. 

This idea was to gradually introduce changes in the tax law without 
any marked impact either way on total revenues. In this year’s bill, Ken- 
nedy wanted to grant businessmen buying new equipment a $1.7-billion 
tax credit. This revenue loss was to be made up by ending special treat- 
ment of income from dividends, by a withholding system on dividends and 
interest, by tightening up on expense deductions and foreign tax havens. 

Each proposal stirred up a storm of objections. A lot of businessmen and 
most business organizations even opposed the tax credit idea, which 
Kennedy said would help spur long-range economic growth. 

In the past, major changes in tax laws have been made under stress of 
a crisis such as war or depression. The fate of this year’s effort supports 
the skeptics who have been saying that reform without crisis is a political 
impossibility. 
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FTC Chmn. Paul Rand Dixon may seek new pricing powers from Congress 


MARKETING 


Dixon puts new muscle 
ona flabby FTC 


Federal Trade Commission’s new chairman is directing a 
major overhaul of the agency. His plans to increase 
its activities and scope are worrying some business leaders 


In antitrust terms, the Federal 
Trade Commission’s heyday was in 
the 1930s. It was then that the FTC 
started such still-important battles 
as its successful fight against the 
basing point system among cement 
makers. 

In years since, though, the FTC 
has come to be looked upon as a 
gouty, cantankerous agency that is 
more of a gadfly to business than an 
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effective enforcer of the antitrust 
laws. A 1949 report of the Hoover 
Commission reflected this attitude. 
It said that the agency was ham- 
strung by mediocre appointments, 
immersed in a “multitude of petty 
problems,” and “bogged down with 
cumbersome procedures.” 
According to the five-man com- 
mission’s three new members, this 
harsh assessment has “much validity 


today.” They are now engaged in a 
major effort to restore the FTC's 
stature and effectiveness. 

As things now appear, the outlook 
in coming months is for the FTC to 
become a more militant, far-reaching 
trustbusting agency. New Chmn. 
Paul Rand Dixon has inaugurated a 
series of sweeping changes at the 
commission. 

Men at helm. To assess the FTC’s 
new course, you have to know some- 
thing about the men who in recent 
months have moved into its top 
policymaking jobs. 

Everette MacIntyre, who was re- 
cently confirmed by the Senate and 
becomes a commissioner Sept. 26, 
played an important part in the 
FTC’s 1930-era victories as a com- 
mission trial attorney. Prior to his 
nomination to the commission, he 
was counsel of fire-eating Rep. 
Wright Patman’s (D-Tex.) House 
Small Business Committee. John N. 
Wheelock, new executive director of 
the commission, started out there as 
a trial attorney in 1937; he is a long- 
time friend of fellow Tennessean 
Dixon, and another member of the 
1930s clique. 

Dixon, himself, also started in 
the FTC in the 1930s as a trial at- 
torney and returned to the commis- 
sion after six years as staff director 
of Sen. Estes Kefauver’s (D-Tenn.) 
Senate Antitrust & Monopoly Sub- 
Committee. He directed the com- 
mittee’s extensive inquiries into ad- 
ministered pricing and maintains an 
intense interest in id) ne 

Philip Elman, the third new com- 
mission member, still finds much to 
agree with in the 12-year-old Hoover 
Commission assessment of FTC op- 
eration. Elman came to the commis- 
sion from the Solicitor General’s of- 
fice where he specialized in present- 
ing the government's argument in 
antitrust cases to the Supreme Court. 

Powers. The agency, established 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
Act of 1914, oversees such unfair 
business practices as deceptive ad- 
vertising and fraudulent retail 
schemes. It cooperates with the Jus- 
tice Dept. in enforcing the anti- 
merger and price-discrimination laws 
of the Clayton Act. In practice, FTC 
has handled most price-discrimina- 
tion violations, while anti-merger 
cases are usually handled by the 
agency most experienced in the in- 
dustry investigated. 

Justice has jurisdiction over the 
Sherman Act (antimonopoly, price- 
fixing, market division), and can 
bring criminal actions. The FTC can 
bring only civil complaints. 

Broad revamping. The most con- 
crete manifestation of the new re- 
gime at the FTC is in the reorganiz- 
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ing Dixon has done. This falls into 
three basic parts: 

1. The Congress-approved reor- 
ganization plan that will allow 
commissioners to delegate more 
authority to staff. The idea is to 
leave the five commission members 
free of trivia to consider important 
legal problems. 

2. An internal shake-up. Formerly, 
the FTC handled its work on func- 
tional lines; there was one bureau 
to investigate complaints and an- 
other to litigate them. Now the com- 
mission is set up to handle cases ac- 
cording to subject matter. 

There is a Bureau of Restraint of 
Trade, for example, and a Bureau of 
Deceptive Practices. Investigation 
and preparation of litigation will be 
supervised by one attorney, now, 
rather than handed from one commis- 
sion bureau to another as before. The 
aim is to eliminate delay. 

3. New rules of procedure, includ- 
ing some controversial ones, which 
also aim at speedier action. The five- 
man FTC will be able to act like an 
appeals court and will consider 
decisions of hearing examiners only 
when at least two commissioners be- 
lieve a review is necessary. Now, all 
such decisions must be reviewed. 

Under new rules the commission 
will also be able to warn a company 
it intends to file a complaint against 
it, thus giving the potential respond- 
ent a chance to work out a consent 
order before the formal complaint is 
issued. About 70% of the FTC’s com- 
plaints are ended by consent orders, 
and Dixon believes this alone will re- 
move a big burden. 

More funds, staff. To help the 
FTC's reorganization, Congress has 
boosted the commission’s appropri- 
ation for fiscal year 1962 to $10.3- 
million from $8-million in fiscal 1961. 
A good chunk of this additional 
money—$915,000—will be used to 
hire between 70 and 75 staff members 
to investigate 56 old Justice Dept. 
consent decrees that Atty. Gen. 
Kennedy asked the FTC to check on. 
The rest, $1.4-million, will provide 
about 180 new staffers to augment 
the commission’s current staff of 
nearly 900. 

Already the commission has added 
three new hearing examiners to its 
staff, bringing the total to 18. Tra- 
ditionally, the small number of hear- 
ing examiners has been an FTC bot- 
tleneck, and there’s a possibility that 
another one or two additional exam- 
iners may be hired. 

Impressive though these changes 
may seem, the problems confronting 
the FTC are equally impressive. 
Chmn. Dixon comments that the 
commission in 1960 issued twice as 
many cease-and-desist orders than it 


did in 1956, but during that same 
four-year period its backlog doubled. 
Moreover, says Dixon, “With about 
2,500 matters now under investiga- 
tion, we are really threatened with 
inundation when the normal percent- 
age of them matures into cases for 
litigation and adjudication.” 

Guiding philosophy. In the long 
run, though, the FTC’s impact on the 
nation’s economy will probably be 
governed less by the agency's reor- 
ganization than by the ideas of 
Dixon and his associates. And it now 
appears that the FTC will become 
increasingly militant and energetic 
in its antitrust activities. 

Last month, for example, Dixon 
spoke to the National Congress of 
Petroleum Retailers at Denver—a 
group of gasoline service station op- 
erators—and suggested they might 
be better off if they owned their sta- 
tions instead of leasing them from 
major oil companies. “I can't help 
wondering what you could accom- 
plish if you were independent owner- 
operators of your pumps rather than 
tenant-operators,” Dixon said. “It 
could be something which your land- 
lords would not like to see happen.” 

It’s such talk that has businessmen 
on edge about Dixon, who maintains 
that he is not “anti-business,” but 
simply “pro-competitive.” Neverthe- 
less, it’s well known that some of the 
FTC’s new top men are deeply inter- 
ested in a number of sensitive area. 
—principally, pricing. 

Pricing. Among subjects being ex- 
plored these days at FTC are rigidity 
of prices, the lack of price competi- 
tion in some key industries, and the 
whole phenomenon of “administered 
prices.” The commission has a poten- 
tially effective weapon if a decision 
is made to move more deeply into 
pricing practices. This is Section 5 
of the FTC act which forbids “unfair 
methods of competition in commerce 
and unfair or deceptive acts in com- 
merce... 

Do “administered prices” fall 
within this definition? Nobody is 
quite sure. A necessary element in a 
move by the Justice Dept. or the 
FTC against pricing practices is a 
showing that collusion or conspiracy 
existed between competitors. But 
where is the dividing line between 
out-and-out collusion and an un- 
spoken agreement between competi- 
tors to follow a set pricing pattern? 

FTC attormeys are not sure. They 
are also uncertain about whether an 
attack on such a borderline pricing 
practice would stand up in court 
under present law. Indeed, Dixon is 
considering asking Congress for a 
new law that would , it possi- 
ble to move the FTC more deeply 
into prices. End 
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INDUSTRIES 


States bid to control atom industry 


Kentucky plan leads way for states to take over regulation 
of many areas of nuclear industry from AEC; 
if it gets AEC’s nod, a score of states are set to follow 


Kentucky is pushing ahead with a 
plan under which it is soon to be- 
come the first state to take over 
industrial control of nuclear energy 
from the federal government—re- 
versing the historic process that has 
transferred more and more control of 
industry from the states to the U.S. 

The Kentucky atomic regulatory 
plan has been in the making for a 
year. Once it gains official status, it 
is a sure bet to be followed—as the 
trail-blazing model—by a score of 
other states also anxious to take on 
regulatory control of the atom. Ken- 
tucky grabbed the lead from other 
states under an amendment to the 
atomic act passed by Congress in 
1959 allowing the shift of control. 

Business lure. The states want to 
develop their own regulatory licens- 
ing programs as a means of attract- 
ing to their own territory a bigger 
share of the fast-growing nuclear 
business—both as a source of new in- 
dustry and of additional state rev- 
enue. To attract private nuclear 
enterprise, they seek to create a fa- 
vorable climate for nuclear compan- 
ies to obtain licenses to do business. 

The states claim they are closer 
to the people and to industry than 
are the federal authorities, and so can 
offer nuclear companies savings both 
in time and money in getting clear- 
ance for commercial activities. Unless 
they act, the states fear, federal 
monopoly over development of nu- 
clear energy’s important stable of 
industrial, medical, and agricultural 
tools could become permanently fro- 
zen. 

Hurdle. The big hurdle is in the 
serious radiation safety problems in- 
volved in atomic enterprise. Ken- 
tucky and other states are well aware 
of the complicated saiety measures 
needed in dealing with radioactive 
materials. And the major concern of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, before transferring controls, is 
to see to it that adequate safety 
programs and procedures are in- 
corporated in any state regulations. 

Nearly a dozen states are right 
behind Kentucky in working out 
safety arrangements with the AEC. 
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These include New York, California, 
Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Florida, Indiana, 
Idaho, and Illinois. 

New York is also in the forefront of 
states interested in a nuclear future. 
Its nuclear business already far ex- 
ceeds in amount that of Kentucky’s 
85 licensed radiation possessors— 
mostly colleges and hospitals using 
radioisotopes. But New York’s take- 
over of the regulatory function is 
delayed by the necessity of working 
out a code satisfactory to all inter- 
ested governmental bodies—health 
and labor departments as well as the 
state Office of Atomic Development. 

Businessman’s view. From the 
standpoint of the businessman in 
the nuclear field, the coming of state 
control of nuclear materials will mean 
a change of administrators to deal 
with rather than any lessening in 
the amount of regulation he faces. 
If he’s in a line of nuclear business 
that goes under state control, the 
state in which he does business or 
transports his “hot goods” will be 
constantly at his elbow, instead of 
AEC, 

Federal-state division. For not all 
nuclear business will go under state 
regulation. When the states take 
over, state officials and offices will 
assume initial safety review of li- 
cense applications, award licenses, 
and take over inspection and enforce- 
ment duties over certain categories 
of nuclear materials: 

# Nuclear byproduct materials— 
the radioisotopes widely used in 
medicine and industry. 

* Source materials—uranium and 
thorium. 

® Special nuclear materials of less 
than a critical mass—U-235, U-233, 
and plutonium, the stuff of which 
bombs are made. 

AEC will, for the time being, hang 
onto control of nuclear reactors and 
their location. AEC will also con- 
tinue to regulate nuclear production 
facilities, nuclear export and import 
situations, and disposal of radioac- 
tive wastes in the oceans. The U.S. 
commission also reserves the right to 
issue in the future rules and regula- 





tions on land waste disposal and on 
the transfer of devices and products 
containing radioactive materials. 

Kentucky’s move. Ever since the 
wartime Manhattan Project turned 
into a peacetime civilian Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, there has been agi- 
tation to obtain for the states some 
prerogatives regarding nuclear de- 
velopment. 

Kentucky got busy in September, 
1960. The legislature passed ena- 
bling legislation allowing the state 
governor to set up a regulatory pro- 
gram and enter into a formal com- 
pact with AEC to take over control. 
Gov. Bert T. Combs convened a 17- 
member task force, made up of state 
officials and private citizens, to pre- 
pare a state program. 

The group worked closely with 
AEC to insure that state policies and 
procedures would be compatible 
with AEC’s present authority over 
radioactive matter. The task force 
put equal emphasis on making the 
regulations it recommended uniform 
with AEC’s, so that industry in Ken- 
tucky would not have to work under 
a double set of standards. 

The task force completed its work 
in June. It proposed a state program 
covering (1) regulations for licens- 
ing by the state Dept. of Health of 
possession and use of sources of 
ionizing radiation; (2) permissible 
radiation levels and precautionary 
procedures; (3) transportation of 
radioactive materials; (4) training 
and recruitment of administrative 
personnel; and (5) provisions for ap- 
pealing state nuclear decisions. 

On the way. Now that AEC’s regu- 
latory staff has had time to review 
the Kentucky program, it looks as if 
it will be approved. The AEC com- 
missioners will get the staff's recom- 
mendations early next month. 

If AEC says yes, this would be 
followed up by four weeks of public 
notices of AEC’s intention to trans- 
fer its authority, and a _ waiting 
period to permit other parties to 
intervene. Then, if all goes well, 
Gov. Combs would sign the formal 
compact with AEC Chmn. Glenn T. 
Seaborg. End 
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Creativity at Eaton has produced dramatic results: a new 3-speed tandem 
truck axle which provides 15 gear ratios for maximum engine efficiency under 
all operating conditions . . . an automotive fan drive that shuts off automat- 
ically when cooling is not required, thus increasing useable engine horsepower 

a revolutionary inboard-outboard drive for pleasure boats. These are a 
few recent developments. 
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REGIONS 


Cure for commercial law headache 


It’s a uniform code designed to clarify and modernize 
laws behind almost every business transaction. The code 


has already been passed in a number of states 


The legal department of many a cor- 
poration can commiserate with the 
businessman above trying to hack 
his way through the thicket of com- 
mercial law for the answer to a 
question about the way he does 
business. 

Commercial law lies behind prac- 
tically every transaction a business- 
man can make, from the purchase of 
raw materials to collection of the 
last payment due on a finished prod- 
uct from the final consumer. Among 
other topics, it covers sales of per- 
sonal property, notes, checks, and 
other commercial paper; bank col- 
lections, shipping and storage of 
merchandise, stocks and bonds, and 
a welter of different financing 
deals. 

Labyrinth. But over the years com- 
mercial law has become a maze of 
statutes, amendments, court deci- 
sions, and traditions understood in 
its entirety only by a relatively few 
professionals. On many points, the 
law is too antiquated to be mean- 
ingful. On others, it has been altered 
a baffling number of ways—state 
courts have come to opposite con- 
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clusions on 80 points in the nego- 
tiable instruments law alone. On 
certain matters, some states have 
no law at all. There isn't even a 
standard rule on what to do when 
the laws conflict. 

Such confusion can bring grief 
when you look to the law as a guide 
for action—or for recourse when a 
deal turns sour. It is especially vex- 
ing for a company that operates in 
more than one state, but there can 
be confusion within one state's 
borders as well. 

Answer. To remedy this problem, a 
campaign is gathering momentum to 
enact a uniform code of commercial 
law, designed to clarify and modern- 
ize the laws with which business 
must live, and to bring them into 
conformity from state to state. 

The code is “probably the most 
comprehensive project in the history 
of Anglo-Saxon law,” says one prom- 
inent Chicago attorney. It covers 
more than 2,000 separate points of 
law and supersedes 10 earlier com- 
mercial acts. 

Historically, the code is the most 
ambitious flowering yet of a move- 


ment that began with the formation 
of the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws 
in the 1890s. This group drew up 
model uniform statutes on various 
aspects of commercial law, and even- 
tually three of these—on negotiable 
instruments, stock transfers, and 
warehouse receipts—were adopted 
by all the states. Several other uni- 
form acts widely became law. But 
the word “uniform” gradually lost 
meaning as states interpreted and 
amended the original laws differ- 
ently. 

In 1941, the conference joined 
with the Americai. Law Institute to 
launch “a modern, comprehensive, 
commercial code, applicable through- 
out the country.” To finance the job, 
close to 100 banks, law firms, and 
businesses contributed over $100,000, 
and the Falk Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh granted $250,000. 

After a decade of drafting and re- 
drafting, the code was completed in 
1952. The next year Pennsylvania be- 
came the first state to embrace it. By 
the end of 1960, it was also on the 
books of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
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Again, during the first half of 
1961, Newsweek carried more 
missile and missile component / 
advertising than any other 
general newsweekly. 
Newsweek has maintained this 
leadership position for more 
than three and a half years. 
Missile makers, obviously, are 
convinced that Newsweek does 
the best job of reaching the 
decision-makers in government 
and business. Z 
These leaders, with their im- : 
mense influence on the defense 
industry, are indispensable sales 

























sources for your products. 

Newsweek consistently deliv- 
ers more of these men per adver- 
tising dollar—more managers, 
proprietors and officials—than 
any other general newsweekly. 
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I read it | 
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Yours for the asking 











HAS THE FACTS... 


Want to know more about a state with a great 
industrial future? Now you can examine Kansas’ 
industrial resources in the privacy of your office... 
away from the day’s pressures. Here is factual, 
accurate, up-to-the-minute information on water 
supplies, electrical power, fuel, transportation 
facilities, and market proximity. 

Kansas’ most valued asset is its people. They have 
the power to produce —highly skilled labor; 
young, agile minds; vigorous, creative business- 
men. Plenty of potential here for industry to 
come and prosper. 


‘Take a look at Kansas 


4 
=e 4 
cans 4 KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
ZA “\ State Office Building (8A) Topeka, Kansas 
\ Ze YES, | am interested in taking a look at Kansas. Please 


send me the booklet, “Kansas Industrial Resources.” 
No obligation, of course. 


MIDWAY U.S.A. 


Narne 





Company 





Address 








City State 
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Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and © 


Kentucky. 

Bandwagon This year, the drive 
has widened The code has been 
passed by cv:nmercially important 
Ohio and Illinois and by Oregon, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
and Arkansas. Backers hope for ac- 
tion this fall in New Jersey and Wis- 
consin. 

Along the way, support has come 
from such potent business names as 
the Philadelphia National Bank, 
Pennsylvania RR, First National 
Bank of Boston, Armstrong Rubber 
Co., Beatrice Foods Co., and U.S. 
Steel Corp.’s American Steel & Wire 
Div., plus an array of law professors 
and corporation lawyers. 

But there has been opposition as 
well. Some New York bankers have 
fought the code’s adoption in that 
state. Other foes include some ware- 
housemen, dealers in unsecured 
credit, and lawyers specializing in 
bankruptcy cases. 

Up-to-date. The code’s nine arti- 
cles make no revolutionary change 
in the basic principles of commercial 
law. But they make the law more ac- 
cessible, and they were written with 
the national scope of today’s busi- 
ness dealings in mind. “With the 
code, at least you know where to 
start in analyzing a problem,” says 
Robert W. Weeks, attorney for 
Deere & Co. in Moline, Ill. “As a re- 
sult, the average businessman gets 
better advice.” 

Deere’s general counsel, Lewis 
D. Wilson, points out that without 
the code a lawyer who isn’t a special- 
ist in the field often must spend 
hours of research to answer a 
question for a client. The cost of 
such advice is prohibitive to many 
small businessmen. 

Deere is particularly sensitive to 
the problems the an a attacks. In 
its farm and construction machinery 
business (1960 sales: $468.5-million), 
credit is vital. At wholesale, the 
company finances dealer inventories 
to the tune of $250-million or more 
annually. At retail, it picks up in- 
stallment contracts on which deal- 
ers sell to farmers and contractors. 

Different requirements. Although 
the financing deals are basically the 
same in every state, under present 
laws Deere can't follow the same 
procedure in all. Sometimes it has 
to use a chattel mortgage, some- 
times a conditional sales contract. 
Filing requirements vary widely. 
The nettle really stings when a dealer 
in one state sells to a customer in an- 
other, or when the customer is, say, 
a building contractor whose equip- 
ment is constantly on the move 
across county and state lines. 

To cover every possibility, Deere 
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NEW SUIT 
FOR SOFT DRINKS 


Be it ever so humble, the “tin” can 
is about 99% steel — and much of 
that steel is supplied by the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation. In 
their search for new markets, J & L 
researchers zeroed in on the soft 
drinks industry a few years ago 
with gratifying results. Cans are 
the new, non-return package in the 
soft drink market. 

@ Since World War II, INA coverage 
of J & L has grown into a “package” 
that includes every kind of casu- 
alty protection. Developing this 
“package” concept—individual pro- 
grams that combine many forms of 
insurance to provide maximum 
coverage at minimum cost—INA 
has become the leading insurer of 
American business. 

Jones & Laughlin is just one of 
many firms, big and small, pro- 
tected by INA “packaging.” Put 
INA’s experience, flexibility and $1 
billion-plus assets to work for your 
business. 

In personal coverage, too, the 
INA “package” idea offers simpler 
and more economical coverage for, 
your home, your car, yourself. Your 
agent or broker will gladly explain 
how. See him—and ask about Insur- 
ance Company of North America. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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must maintain a thick bundle of con- 
tract forms—and a room bulging 
with law books. “These details only 
increase the cost of doing business,” 
complains Weeks. 

The uniform code would “sub- 
stantially standardize” these meth- 
ods, he says, in its article on secured 
transactions—perhaps the area 
where the code makes the most 
changes. This covers the whole 
range of financing deals, including 
lending on consumer goods, crops, 
inventories, accounts receivable, and 
manufacturers’ work in process. 

Logic vs. history. Today’s system 
of secured credit is a “historical acci- 
dent,” criticizes Prof. Soia Mentschi- 
koff of the University of Chicago 
Law School, one of the drafters of 
the code. 

With the code, it is possible to 
replace the old devices—chattel 
mortgage, trust receipt, factor’s lien, 
and all—with a single security agree- 
ment that can be tailored for the 
type of deal. The code also attempts 
to fill the gaps and answer the am- 
biguities in previous setups. 

Other parts of the code step into a 
vacuum; until Illinois passed the 
code, for instance, it had no law 
whatever on bank collections or on 
letters of credit. 


Reaction. A Philadelphia banker’s 
comment is typical of reaction to life 
under the code: “Banks in this state 
now have a much better legal lien 
on their collateral, and yet their cler- 
ical expense has been appreciably re- 
duced because they no longer have 
to carry out many of the procedures 
which were formerly necessary.” He 
described the transition as “quite 
painless and inexpensive.” 

Opposition to the code has been 
based generally on the argument that 
it is a sweeping, complex change 
and that it, too, will lose uniformity 
as states amend and interpret it. 
One specific objection has been that 
it makes secured financing so easy to 
obtain that an unsecured coed 
might lose out entirely in the event 
of bankruptcy or other trouble since 
all the debtor’s assets could be tied 
up as security. Some warehouse- 
men also bridle at the replacement 
of the uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act for which they fought long and 
hard. 

The code’s advocates point out 
that the document already has been 
revised to solve some unforeseen 
problems. And they are confident 
that another decade will see the uni- 
form code adopted in the 37 states 
still without it. 


Face-lift for Coast tourist lure 


San Francisco Port Authority gets plan to modernize old 
Fisherman’s Wharf and unsnarl crowded facilities 


In the 89 years since the California 
legislature authorized land to be set 
aside “for the sole and exclusive use 
of the fishermen of the City and 
County of San Francisco,” Fisher- 
man’s Wharf has grown from a 
simple fishing port to a center for 
fish processing and seafood restau- 
rants that draw patrons from near 
and far. 

With growth have come problems. 
Traffic has become snarled. Unload- 
ing and storage facilities for fish 
have proven inadequate. Buildings 
for fish dealers and processors now 
look unsightly. 

Plan. Last year, the San Francisco 
Port Authority authorized a study to 
‘see what could be done. This month, 
architects John Bolles and Ernest 
Born turned in their recommenda- 
tions. The proposals, on which pub- 
lic hearings will start after Labor 
Day, include: 

» A new fish pier jutting out into 
the bay to centralize unloading and 


processing, and pickup facilities for 
wholesale dealers. 

= A new breakwater and berthing 
basin to double berthing capacity. 

* Conversion to tree-lined pedes- 
trian malls of two streets in the 
wharf area. Jefferson Street, parallel 
to the water, would gain space for 
stores and apartments. On Taylor 
Street, at right angles to the water, 
the restaurants would be raised to 
upper floors for a good view of the 
harbor. 

The cost—which no one has tried 
to estimate—probably would be met 
by a combination of public and pri- 
vate funds. Private businesses would 
build their own buildings. . 

Reactions. Opposition has been on 
an individual basis. Authority Chmn. 
Cyril Magnin (Joseph Magnin Co. 
specialty shops) has heard from a 
number of people who prefer ihe old 
color and Sever of the wharf to a 
modernized version. Others have 
told him the plan is great. End 
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Rockwell: Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President : 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


NE OF THE MANY CHALLENGES to the manu- 
facturer in today’s high-speed productive 
economy is finding ways to get the plant em- 
ployee to “‘relate’’ himself to the total business. 





The average production worker tends to think only in terms of the indi- 
vidual task or group of tasks he is asked to perform, with little thought to 
the end result. What can management do to help insure not only that he 
does the job well, but also that he understands why it should be done well; 
what this means not only to him, but to the future of the company? 


One effective means is to bring the production employee and the customer 
together. We encourage customers to call on us when they find themselves in the 
vicinity of our plants. During their visits, they are given the opportunity to 
watch their orders being processed, judge for themselves our production tech- 
niques, the nature of our quality control and inspection methods. They are 
encouraged to talk to employees, to ask questions about the things they see. In the 
process, the employees acquire an insight into the customers’ needs and problems. 


If these customers are impressed by what they see and hear, it is almost 
axiomatic that they become better customers. Our production people, because 
of this personal involvement with the customer, are able to relate their per- 
formance to the end result—the sale of product—and in the process of helping 
“‘make the sale,” their pride in the performance of their tasks is increased. 


Sometimes, the term, ‘‘worldwide” is used rather loosely to indicate that a com- 
pany is doing business in many foreign countries on several continents. However, 
a recent order placed with our Republic Flow Meters Company seems to make the 
term somewhat more definitive when applied to our international operations. The 
order involves steam desuperheating equipment for a packaged power plant that 
will be flown to the site in preassembled sections mounted on skids. Destination: 
the South Pole. 


Unattended operations are now reaching into bulk loading gas and oil 
terminals with a new key control system made by Rockwell. The delivery 
truck driver positions his truck, inserts his key in his lock in the system. 
This starts the pump, opens a block valve and interlocks an electric totalizing 
counter . . . all automatically. When the driver withdraws his key, the system 
shuts off. The exact amount passed through the meter and loaded on his truck 
is recorded on the driver’s particular totalizing register and on a printed record. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Makers of Measurement and Control Devices, Instruments, 
and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets 
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Incomes 
continue to 
move up 


In June, they were 1.5% 
ahead of year-ago 
level, 1.1% higher than May 


The nation took another giant step 
toward full recovery in June. Sub- 
stantial improvement was evident in 
every major industrial state. And 
unemployment, though still a nag- 
ging problem, loosened its grip on 
16 major employment areas. 

More people were working and 
earning more money than ever be- 
fore. Mirroring this trend, Business 
Week’s Measure of Personal Income 
pulled 1.5% ahead of June, 1960, and 
set a new record for the month. 

Few states, however, managed to 
pull even with last year in factory 
employment. Many are gaining fast, 
though. 

Among those states in which du- 
rable goods manufacturing plays a 
major role, only Washington had re- 
covered to pre-recession factory job 
levels by June. This rapid comeback 
was caused almost entirely by the 
buildup in the aircraft industry, 
which added 3,200 jobs since June, 
1960. 

Trouble spots. Of the eight states 
whose income is still lagging behind 
June, 1960, North Dakota and Michi- 
gan are causing the most concern. 

North Dakota in June was suffer- 
ing from one of the worst droughts 
in its history [BW Aug.5’61,p25], 
with severe damage to its wheat 
crop. 

And in Michigan, unemployment 
actually rose between May and 
June—from 9.7% to 10% of the labor 
force—because of cutbacks in metal 
products and machinery. Personal 
income in Michigan trailed June, 
1960, by a worrisome 10.8%. 

From May to pone, U.S. incomes 
rose 1.1%. Much of the gain was 
seasonal. But manufacturing, too, 
expanded on a broad front at a 
better-than-seasonal rate. More than 
239,000 factory jobs were filled over 
the month, over half of them in du- 
rables. End 
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Measure of personal income 


Millions of dollars 
{not adjusted for seasonal variations] 


















































% change % change 
1953-55 June May June versus First Six Months versus 
State average 1960 1961 1961 year ago 1960 1961 year ago 
Alabama .......... $286.4 $400.3 $399.6 $409.2 + 22%  $2,363.3 $2,370.22 + 0.3% 
MO scupucedaunn 41.9 59.5 58.5 59.1 — 0.7 289.7 312.7 + 7.9 
fT en: 126.9 218.9 230.9 2326 + 6.3 1,299.6 1,377.4 + 6.0 
TING So iia nie 153.5 193.1 191.2 192.1 — 0.5 1,134.0 1,137.7 + 0.3 
California .......... 2,341.7 3,686.7 3,770.9 3,820.8 + 3.6 21,557.0 22,307.0 + 3.5 
Colerado: ....:...<; 217.2 339.7 359.5 357.0 + 5.1 1,993.9 2,129.4 + 68 
Connecticut ........ 440.7 611.9 632.2 637.8 + 4.2 3,646.6 3,742.0 + 2.6 
Delaware .......... 78.6 121.6 121.6 120.8 -— 0.7 719.7 718.1 + 0.2 
District of Columbia 158.2 193.9 199.8 200.8 + 3.6 1,136.3 1,189.8 + 4.7 
We 456.8 799.8 900.5 857.3 + 7.2 5,114.8 5,326.0 + 4.1 
ee ore 383.2 533.5 532.4 538.2 + 0.9 3,135.7 3,147.0 + 0.4 
Se ae 76.0 118.8 125.2 1274 + 7.2 692.3 762.7. +10.2 
ME scot Westin as 74.5 111.3 101.7 1118 + 0.4 625.0 617.7 — 1.2 
NR. 3. coy 1,677.5 2,262.4 2,275.1 2,280.6 + 0.8 13,560.00 13,482.0 — 0.6 
OD, soos ore cos 663.5 846.3 838.2 854.8 + 1.0 5,047.7 4,949.4 — 1.9 
WN oo. ccate ees 357.3 470.8 476.3 475.5 + 1.0 2,795.9 2,917.8 + 4.4 
eee re 281.8 374.8 375.9 378.6 + 1.0 2,214.6 2,302.7 + 4.0 
Kentucky .......... 307.1 396.0 405.4 4152 + 48 2,341.9 2,419.3 + 3.3 
Louisiana .......... 318.3 458.9 464.3 466.1 + 1.6 2,721.3 2,762.6 + 1.5 
i EE BT Ee 112.8 155.6 153.9 156.7 + 0.7 905.0 921.8 + 1.9 
Maryland .......... 432.3 620.2 628.8 636.9 + 2.7 3,695.5 3,691.3 — 0.1 
Massachusetts ..... 799.8 1,094.7 1,106.6 1,124.0 + 2.7 6,431.8 6,574.6 + 2.2 
Michigan .......... 1,234.1 1,621.8 1,452.3 14469 —10.8 9,781.0 8,468.6 —13.4 
Minnesota ......... 434.8 597.1 599.0 6147 + 2.9 3,509.1 3,588.4 + 23 
Mississippi ........ 160.9 209.5 205.7 aan «6+ «(1.7 1,247.2 1,241.2 — 0.5 
Re eee 600.9 814.3 817.9 838.3 + 2.9 4,782.3 4,890.5 + 2.3 
ere 92.3 112.2 115.3 1198 + 68 654.8 690.2 + 5.4 
Nebraska .......... 182.5 245.8 251.8 248.3 + 1.0 1,464.0 1,515.3 + 3.5 
sere 43.1 67.6 67.5 70.1 + 3.7 395.4 405.3 + 2.5 
New Hampshire .... 75.2 104.4 104.8 107.1 + 2.6 624.6 633.5 + 14 
New Jersey ........ 982.9 1,392.1 1,403.6 1,423.7 + 2.3 8,181.9 8314.4 + 1.6 
New Mexico ....... 91.8 142.0 145.6 143.6 + 1.1 860.8 858.3 — 0.3 
4) eee 2,887.9 3,972.0 4,001.4 4,025.3 + 1.3 23,670.5 23,817.0 + 0.6 
North Carolina ..... 429.0 571.9 572.2 5916 + 3.4 3,373.3 3,420.4 + 1.4 
North Dakota ...... 67.4 89.4 84.9 86.8 -— 2.9 504.5 505.9 + 03 
ae ee 7 1,476.3 1,923.3 1,904.9 1,926.9 + 0.2 11,533.5 11,1555 —- 3.3 
Okiahoma.......... 268.5 395.3 362.6 4063 + 28 2,136.0 2,204.5 + 3.2 
OS ere 249.8 343.7 344.5 355.0 + 3.3 1,991.8 2,025.0 + 1.7 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,678.6 2,198.8 2,189.3 2,212.0 + 0.6 13,290.0 12,927.4 — 2.7 
Rhode Island ....... 129.9 161.7 166.6 170.3 + 5.3 961.4 982.4 + 2.2 
South Carolina ..... 210.0 278.8 271.5 2784 — 0.1 1,624.1 1,621.9 — 0.1 
South Dakota ...... 73.7 95.7 95.9 97.7 + 2.1 545.6 574.5 + 53 
Tennessee ......... 345.9 473.6 480.7 480.1 + 1.4 2,783.6 2,849.2 + 24 
, a rer re” 1,132.9 1,559.8 1,590.1 1,615.1 + 3.5 9,237.7 9,438.2 + 2.2 
SN st cto sesumns 98.1 155.9 157.6 159.7 + 2.4 892.4 9226 + 34 
MING. cidin'écqclets 45.9 61.8 61.0 61.8 -_ 362.4 3616 — 0.2 
eee 383.3 6184 609.2 6253 + 1.1 3,566.2 3,623.2 + 1.6 
Washington ........ 418.0 560.3 573.9 583.4 + 4.1 3,267.9 3,379.6 + 3.4 
West Virginia ...... 209.7 269.8 $267.2 269.1 — 0.3 1,607.4 1,579.4 — 1.7 
Wisconsin ......... 528.2 750.5 743.3 749.9 — 0.1 4,393.3 4,370.3 — 05 
Wyoming .... ..... 45.9 59.8 60.2 649 + 85 336.9 359.3 + 6.6 
Nation ..........$24,363.5 $33,916.0 $34,048.1 $34,436.5 + 1.5% $201,001.2 $201,8828 + 0.4% 
| June 1961, preliminary; May 1961 Revised ®Business Week 
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Shell House, M. Samuel & Co. home 





FINANCE 


London’s merchant 
banks brighten up 


Famous for their dignity and their skill in high-level 
finance, they press into new lines of business, 
both domestic and worldwide trading and investment 


They would never show their enthu- 
siasm outwardly, for the tradition of 
quiet, personalized service is still too 
much with them. But London’s mer- 
chant banks—‘the free lances of fi- 
nance, as a partner in Warburgs 
calls them—are more than satisfied 
at the prospect of Britain’s soon join- 
ing the European Common Market 
[Biwi Aug.12°61,p56]. 

With a closer fink between Britain 
and Europe, banks such as M. Sam- 
uel & Co., Ltd (pictures) can once 


again exploit their historic talents as 
international traders. And the City 
itself, London’s financial hub, un- 
doubtedly will regain some of the 
prestige that was chiseled away first 
by Britain’s loss of its empire, then 
by its isolation from the newly 
formed Common Market. 

The merchant banks began life as 
traders, reaching out as Se as the 
Orient to help finance Britain’s ex- 
ports and imports. But largely since 
World War II, with a booming econ- 























Lord Bearsted, chairman of Samuel, at head of table entertains Samuel directors and U. S. visitors at luncheon 
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Lord Melchett (left), a director, meets with client in private ‘‘waiting room” 
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ANOTHER REASON 
FOR CHOOSING 
OWENS-ILLINOIS 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


MR. STRONGBOX 


LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: 


Atlanta, Ga. Long Island City, N. Y. 
Aurora, Ind. Los Angeles, Calif.* 
Bradford, Pa. Madison, IIl. 
Bristol, Pa. Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. Mercedes, Texas 
Dallas, Texas Miami, Fla. 
Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Flint, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jacksonv ille, Fla. Newark, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Calif.* 
Salisbury, N. C. 

*These plants operated by 

National Container Corporation 

of California, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, 


How Owens-Illinois corrugated boxes 
protect Project Mercury voice carrier 


Communication with the first U.S. astronaut in space was made through an 
electronic voice carrier which also kept track of his pulse and breathing. 
This device is so ultradelicate that the on-the-ground transporting of it posed 
a problem that was “out of this world.” 

Owens-Illinois designed the corrugated shipper above for the Project 
Mercury device and solved the problem. If you're looking for a safer, better 
way to protect and ship your product, no matter how fragile or delicate, get 
in touch with Owens-Illinois. 


PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION OweEns-ILLINOIS 


FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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omy at home, they have shifted their 
focus to the domestic scene—for in- 
stance, underwriting new company 
issues. They have taken on a new 
look: more modern, more versatile, 
more open to the public's eye. 

inventiveness. Viscount Bearsted, 
chairman of M. Samuel & Co., sees 
“inventiveness and integrity” as the 
essence of merchant banking. M. 
Samuel, founded in 1831 and still 
run by the family, is not the largest 
merchant bank (Hambros is), or the 
one with the most distinguished 
name in history (that ranking has to 
go to Rothschilds). But it boasts as- 
sets of $93.5-million, rates as one of 
the 17 members of England’s most 
exclusive trade association: the Ac- 
cepting Houses Committee, whose 
acceptances are automatically eligi- 
ble for rediscount with the Bank of 
England. 

Merchant banks—there are some 
50 in the City—don’t have any real 
Eeapet here. In the U.S., the 
private banking firm of Brown Broth- 
ers Harriman & Co. [BM Sep.13'58, 
p96] probably comes closest in type. 
But the merchant banks also resem- 
ble—to some extent—U.S. invest- 
ment bankers, though they deal in 
a wider range of services. Sample 
activities: deposit banking, medium- 
term export financing, underwriting, 
foreign exchange, investment man- 
agement, corporation counseling, 
and acceptance credits (the guaran- 
teeing, for a fee, of the payment of a 
trader's bill of exchange). 

Inner sanctums. Even in the City, 
where financial skill is expected 
rather than admired, the merchant 
banks have an awesome reputation. 
Their contacts are legion, and they 
get entree to inner sanctums all over 
the world, through front or back 
doors. Three men from merchant 
banks sit among the part-time direc- 
tors of the Bank of England; three 
of the five bullion dealers that make 
up the London gold market are mer- 
chant banks. 

Compared with Britain’s commer- 
cial banks, the merchant banks are 
small, yet far more influential. They 
deal in names, not deposits; they 
offer primarily their personal atten- 
tion and contacts. They take pride in 
solving financial puzzles that no one 
else will tackle. 

Ready to compete. Recently, U.S. 
financial institutions have become 
the chief challenger to the City’s 
role in handling finances on the Con- 
tinent. But the merchant banks, for 
one, have been answering back. 
Hambros, in fact, has branched out 
into the U.S. seeking a foothold in 
the banker’s acceptance market. 

M. Samuel & Co.—as an example 
—has been adjusting rapidly to the 
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Anthony G. Samuel, youngest of the brothers in the company, has desk next to 





Lord Melchett (center) in the “partners’ room” where all directors sit. 


new era of international finance by: 
=" Helping to establish British 
companies on the Continent, advis- 
ing a number of U.S. companies on 
setting up foreign operations. 

# Arousing British interest in Con- 
tinental securities. In 1959, Samuel 
formed the first British investment 
company designed primarily to buy 
European securities, the New Euro- 
pean & General Investment Trust. 
In June, Samuel introduced shares of 
its principal French correspondent, 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, on 
the London stock exchange—the first 
new French share or Continental 
bank to be listed since World War II. 

* Becoming, in January, the first 
British banks to be associated with 
factoring (the handling of accounts 
receivable), a function virtually un- 
known in Britain until last year. In 
partnership with First National Bank 
of Boston and Tozer Kemsley & Mill- 
bourn, a British trade house, Samuel 
formed International Factors, Ltd., 
to factor accounts in the United 
Kingdom and eventually on the Con- 
tinent. 

Out in the open. Perhaps the 
greatest change in merchant banking 
has been the lifting of the veil that 
has traditionally shrouded their op- 
erations. Part of this unveiling has 
been brought about by the estate 
tax laws, which have impelled the 
banks to go public. Sale of stock to 
the public has also been desirable to 
buitd up their capital for new 
ventures. 

Samuel itself went public last year 
with a $3.6-million stock issue that 
set a City record by being over- 
subscribed 65 times. Last week, it 
added $3-million in capital through 
an offering to shareholders. But the 


Samuel family still holds 71% of the 
common shares. 

The merchant banks have also 
been in the public eye through their 
involvement in well-publicized take- 
over deals. 


1. Achanging environment 


The merchant banks still have a 
Dickensian aura. They belong. one 
writer suggests, “in tales of fog- 
shrouded streets and hansom cabs, 
with tea clippers coming softly up 
the Thames.’ But their recent activi- 
ties, and a couple of government 
investigations, have opened them to 
public view as never before. 

The public got a glimpse of their 
workings in the 1959 report of the 
Radcliffe committee, which was con- 
cerned with their acceptance busi- 
ness. They also drew an unprece- 
dented and unwelcome spotlight 
during the Bank Rate Tribunal, an 
investigation into whether the large- 
scale selling ot gilt-edged securities 
just before the 1957 increase in the 
bank rate was traceable to a “leak.” 
The tribunal exonerated the mer- 
chant bankers, but not before their 
public image had been slightly 
smudged. 

Meeting the public. Perhaps the 
chief factor in the new public exist- 
ence of the merchant banks, though, 
has been a change in their own atti- 
tude, brought about by the change 
in the nature of their activities. Some 
of them, including even several with 
the loftiest pedigrees, are meeting 
the public halfway by engaging pub- 
lic relations counsel. And many are 
modernizing their ancient quarters 
to improve their public image. 

M. Samuel, for example, has been 
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in Bishopsgate since 1930 in a seven- 
story building, Shell House. The 
ground-floor banking hall has an old- 
fashioned shuttered look that makes 
a caller feel obliged to whisper. But 
it will soon be remodeled. 

Less will be done to the confer- 
ence room, the various waiting rooms 
where directors meet privately with 
clients, and the “parlour” or “part- 
ners room,” as it is still called in 
merchant banks, though Rothschilds 
remains the only true partnership. 


Il. How the bank works 


The partners’ room is a merchant 
bank tradition. Directors all have 
their desks in this one large room, 
where they practically look over 
each other’s shoulders. 

“One talks, you know,” Lord 
Bearsted explains. “Much of the mer- 
chant banks is the personal knowl- 
edge and the contacts of the prin- 
cipals. When we're together in one 
room it’s easy to discuss each other's 
problems. It may be that one of us 
will overhear another mention a 
problem and be reminded of some- 
thing he heard at a dinner party the 
night before, which may be just the 
missing piece to fit the puzzle to- 
gether.” 

Acceptance business. Samuel will 
not reveal how its business is divided 
in volume or in profits, but most of 
the steady profits come from ac- 
ceptance business and deposit bank- 
ing. 

On acceptances, Samuel charges 
commissions of between 144% and 
2%% per annum, depending chiefly 
on the trader’s standing. The bills it 
accepts can then be discounted by 
the trader, the trader’s bank, or Sam- 
uel itself as a service of convenience. 
Discount rates on acceptances vary 
with the bank rate; right now, they 
are 6%%, while the bank rate is 7%. 

The commission and the discount 
together cost a trader now about as 
much as a straight bank overdraft, 
possibly a bit more (though when 
the bank rate is low, acceptance 
credits are somewhat cheaper than 
overdrafts ). However, a high bank 
rate is normally coupled with tight- 
ness of money and restrictions on 
bank lending, so demand for accept- 
ances rises at a time like this. 

While demand is high, Lord Bear- 
sted says a merchant banker's busi- 
ness doesn’t rise correspondingly. 
The merchant bankers don’t pinch 
the commercial bankers’ business, he 
says, or buck government credit 
regulations. 

Deposit banking. Merchant banks, 
however, compete stiffly with the 
commercial banks—or “joint-stock- 
ers,” as they are called in Britain— 
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for deposit accounts, which may be 
invested for periods of from 24-hour 
notice up to three months. 

The joint-stockers mutually agree 
not to compete through interest rates 
for deposit accounts; all offer the 
same rate, generally 2% below the 
bank rate. Merchant bankers, not 
bound by this agreement, generally 
offer higher rates to attract funds. 

Through fast turnover of its funds, 
a merchant bank can operate profit- 
ably on a slim margin between the 
interest it receives and the interest 
it pays out. 

Arranging deals. For Samuel, 
lending its own money is not nearly 
so important as bringing borrowers 
together with other institutions that 
have larger resources. 

In 1957, for instance, British oil 
companies were complaining that 
Britain was losing out in the tanker 
race because of difficulty of arrang- 
ing financing in the City. For banks, 
tanker financing was too long; for 
insurance companies, too short. 

Samuel adapted a U.S. practice 
to reconcile the situation. With two 
securities houses, it launched a sub- 
sidiary, Tanker Finance, Ltd., to 
build $84-million worth of tankers 
for Royal Dutch Shell on 24-year 
leases. Samuel obtained $21-million 
from Lloyds Bank, repayable over 
the first eight years of the leases; 
the rest from insurance companies 
and pension funds, repayable dur- 
ing the balance of the lease term. 
Since then, Samuel has arranged 
similar deals. 


Ill. Sign of the shell 


The name “merchant bank” comes 
from the fact that nearly all of the 
group started literally as merchants. 
Most, including Samuel, were 
founded by Jews and _ are. still 
headed by members of the British 
Jewish aristocracy. The earliest were 
set up in the 18th Century, but their 
great time of bloom was in the 19th 
Century, when London was most 
markedly the world financial center. 

Typically, the merchant firm took 
its first step into banking by accept- 
ing bills of other traders, in effect 
lending its own reputation to the 
other trader—for a fee. Its exten- 
sive connections gave it knowledge 
of who was and who wasn’t a good 
credit risk, at a time when such 
knowledge was hard to come by. 

Then foreign governments began 
turning to the new merchant banks 
to help raise funds. Barings, Eng- 
land’s oldest merchant bank, raised 
more than $500-million for the U.S. 
and Canadian governments between 
1868 and 1913 (its overextension on 
Argentine securities in 1890 brought 


on the great Baring Crisis, which 


caused the City some anxious mo- 
ments). Hambros, started by a Dane 
and still tied closely with Scandi- 
navia, helped Denmark finance its 
defense against Prussia and financed 
Norway after it separated from Swe- 
den. 

Dealer in seashells. M. Samuel & 
Co. began as a dealer in antiques 
and curios. Its first foreign transac- 
tions came in the importing of sea- 
shells for the shell-decorated bric-a- 
brac that was so popular in the 19th 
Century. 

When the East India Company’s 
monopoly on Oriental trade was 
shattered, Samuel began trading di- 
rectly with the East, especially Japan. 
It played a prominent part in the 
early years of Japanese industriali- 
zation and for a time managed 
Japan’s camphor and opium monopo- 
ies. 

In the 1890s, Samuel used its gov- 
ernment and business contacts to 
undercut Standard Oil Co.’s hold on 
oil marketing, in Britain, and its oil 
department grew so rapidly that in 
1897 it was spun off as Shell Trans- 
port & Trading—so named in honor 
of the seashells that started the 
family’s fortune. 

Shell was united with Royal Dutch 
10 years later to form the vast Royal 
Dutch Shell empire. Peter Samuel, 
one of three brothers active in the 
bank, is on Shell’s board. 

New lines. After World War I, 
exchange restrictions and a_ slow- 
down in trade cut the banks’ inter- 
national business, while Britain’s 
commercial banks were competing 
harder for business in acceptances 
and foreign exchange. So merchant 
banks turned more and more to do- 
mestic lines. 

M. Samuel & Co. and Erlangers 
(now teamed with Philip Hill) 
pioneered the development of 
domestic acceptance credits, which 
now make up the bulk of their ac- 
ceptance business. Merchant banks 
also turned vigorously toward under- 
writing, trust management, and 
negotiating industrial mergers and 
reorganizations. 

Merchant banks themselves have 
joined the merger parade; between 
1957 and 1960, there were seven 
mergers among leading banks, chiefly 
because of the new need to offer 
a wider range of services. However, 
most of the top-ranking banks have 
by now achieved this end, and the 
merger trend probably doesn’t have 
far to go. 

Besides, as Lord Bearsted says, 
there is a size limit beyond which a 
merchant bank can’t go without los- 
ing the personal touch that is its 


hallmark... End 
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Berlin crisis 
shifts to 
a slow squeeze 


West Germans 
miffed at 
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Election chances 
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Brandt 


Quadros honors 
Guevara, 
stirs up storm 


International outlook Bi 


August 26, 1961 


Washington has been a little more relaxed about Berlin since last week- 
end. The White House at midweek was thinking in terms of negotiation— 
not of further dramatic moves such as reinforcement of our garrison in 
Berlin and the visit of Vice-Pres. Johnson. 

A major new move by Moscow would change the Washington atmos- 
phere in a moment. But Pres. Kennedy and Secy. of State Rusk seem to 


feel this isn’t in the cards right now. 


Both sides, of course, still are squeezing—Moscow in East Berlin itself, 
Washington on matters such as East-West trade and the New York-Moscow 
jet service (page 36). 

You can’t be sure how much further the squeeze will go or how it will 
affect negotiations, if and when they start. 

The main goal of our latest moves, of course, is to warn Moscow that it 
can’t go much further in Berlin without having to pay, at the very least, a 
heavy economic price. But Washington also wanted to give the West 
Germans additional evidence that we do not intend to back down in West 
Berlin. 


The U.S. hasn’t done enough, though, to dampen the widespread disap- 
pointment—even anger—that has built up in West Germany over the West's 
response to the border-closing in Berlin. There’s a feeling that we could 
have done far more. 

This mood is bound to make Bonn increasingly inflexible about the 
Western position in any negotiations with Moscow. That will make it hard 
for Rusk to work out an agreed negotiating position. 


The disturbed mood in West Germany also will affect the outcome of 
the Sept. 17 elections. Chancellor Adenauer, who seemed assured of a 
clear victory, has lost prestige by identifying himself with our Berlin stand. 
Willy Brandt has picked up support. 

If Brandt keeps gaining, he might get enough votes to force Adenauer 
to accept a coalition with his Social Democrats. Such a development 
would cast a shadow over West Germany's economic outlook—the first 
real shadow for a decade. 


After only seven months in office, Pres. Quadros of Brazil is in the midst 
of a sizzling crisis. It’s the kind of situation that could bring prolonged 
instability to Latin America’s largest nation. 

Quadros, who has been flirting with the Soviet bloc, lit the fuse himself 
the other day by bestowing Brazil’s highest civilian award on Cuba's 
Emesto Guevara. The honor came to Guevara just after he had done his 
best to queer Pres. Kennedy's Alliance for Progress at the Punta del Este 
meeting. 

This open slap at the U.S. brought violent protests from Brazil's con- 
servative newspapers. It also prompted Carlos Lacerda, governor of Rio 
de Janeiro province, to threaten resignation so that he could “take the 
fight to the streets.” Lacerda, Brazil’s leading anti-Communist, has a 
strong following in the armed forces. 
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International outlook continued 


Quadros by midweek showed no signs of retreat. In the midst of the uproar, 
he wired a Brazilian mission in Havana to take advantage of the “excellent 
opportunity” to sign a trade agreement. 

To make matters worse for Quadros, critics are attacking his domestic 
economic policies. So far, he has failed to check Brazil’s raging inflation. 
Living costs soared 21% during the first half of the year. 


Brazilians this week are expressing these fears: 

* Quadros now will lean even further to the left for support. 

" Criticism of Quadros in the U.S. may provoke him into further moves 
toward the Soviet orbit. 


Another attempt to unseat Indonesia’s Pres. Sukarno may be brewing among 
leaders of the Republic's army. 

Military officers in favor of a coup are quietly sounding out army opinion. 
They're in touch, too, with sympathizers in Singapore and Malaya who fled 
Indonesia after the abortive 1959 Sumatra revolt. 

If army units rise against Sukarno, you can expect Moscow to throw its 
weight behind the neutralist leader. The Russians want Sukarno’s allegiance 
within the neutralist bloc. To keep it, they have been backing the Indonesian 
president even against Indonesia’s Communist Party. The local Communists 
have stood against Moscow in its disputes with Peking. 


U.S. and Japanese officials sat down in Tokyo this week to hassle over 
a traditionally thorny problem—cotton textile imports into the U.S. 

The U.S. wants Japan to sign the 16-nation International Cotton Textile 
Trade Agreement drawn up in Geneva last month under GATT sponsor- 
ship. As their price, Japanese negotiators insist that the U.S. first raise 
Japan’s voluntary quota in the U.S. by 30%. 

Japan feels cheated by the Geneva draft agreement. It would freeze 
Japan’s textile sales in the U.S. for a year at present levels—247.2-million 
sq. yd. divided into 24 categories ranging from yard goods to finished 
apparel. 

Here’s the Japanese case. Five years ago, when Japanese officials agreed 
to the voluntary quota system, Japanese textiles equaled 75% of the U.S. 
import market. Since then, with Hong Kong and other low-cost textile 
producers flooding the market, the Japanese share has dropped to 19%. 


U.S. negotiators are in a ticklish position. If they give any ground to 
Japanese demands, domestic textile producers will clamor even more loudly 
for protection. They are far from happy that the Geneva agreement, in 
effect, guarantees a U.S. market to other textile-producing nations. 

The present U.S.-Japanese agreement ends Dec. 31. After that, unless 
the U.S. agrees to a higher quota, Japan says it will push for all it’s worth 
in the U.S. market. This would kill the Geneva agreement, and could 
easily snafu Administration plans to liberalize U.S. trade policy next year. 

A compromise will not be easy to reach. To be sure, the Japanese will 
drop the ante from 30%. U.S. negotiators reportedly are ready to increase 
the Japanese quota by 5% and negotiate on the basis of a shift in import 
categories. 

But there is no certainty that a bargain can be struck. 
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In the markets 


Quick setback hits booming market, 
but another surge anticipated soon 


After reaching another all-time high, stock prices this 
week suffered the quick setback that many stock 
analysts thought was in the wind. Since mid-July, the 
Dow-Jones industrial average has moved up close to 
40 points to 725, and, after such a steep accent, some 
profit-taking was due. 

Rejection by the auto workers of the first Big Three 
wage offer was considered only incidental as a cause, 
though a strike now—just when the economy is going 
into full swing—would hit the market hard. 

But there is still lots of room for stock prices to 
move, and most brokers think that any setback will 
be temporary. The favorable business news—particu- 
larly the rise in corporate profits—should overshadow 
any but the most serious international crisis. 

Heavy buying is expected to continue in shares of 
paper companies, which appear to be coming out of 
their slump, and in rails. There has been a definite 
improvement in railroad net income, and as general 
business activity picks up, the roads should get increased 
volume and earnings. 

But analysts note growing selectivity in the market. 
The number of stocks that offer a capital gains poten- 
tial of 50% to 100% has been sharply reduced, and 
analysts are cautioning their customers to lower their 
sights—that is, be content with smaller gains. 





Congress expected to O.K. funds 
for wide probe of securities markets 


Congressional approval for a sweeping study of the 
securities markets is expected soon. A bill for such an 
investigation has cleared a House subcommittee, and 
the House will act shortly on it. The Senate is expected 
to follow through with a $750,000 appropriation for a 
Securities & Exchange Commission probe. It would be 
the first major look at the stock exchanges since the 
early 1930s. 

Rep. Peter Mack, Jr., (D-IIl.), chairman of the House 
subcommittee that handled the question, said that he is 
aware of no; malpractices of scandal proportions. But 
he did express concern with the unexplained fluctua- 
tions in new issues that are closely held, the sale of 
mutual fund shares by inexperienced salesmen, and re- 
cent attempts to sell mutual funds to soldiers overseas. 


California is pleased with sale 
of schoo! bonds by small New York firm 


California isn’t wasting any time testing whether it has 
created a new competitive atmosphere for public sale 
of its bonds. Last week, the state rejected bids for $225- 
million worth of school, veterans, and construction 
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bonds from the Bank of America—since 1956 the sole 
bidder on major California issues. Instead, Bert Betts, 
state treasurer, awarded $100-million of school bonds 
to a small, two-year-old New York firm, William S. 
Morris & Co., which underbid Bank of America (BW 
Aug.19’61,p116). 

Morris had only $3.5-million unsold at midweek, so 
the state has decided to sell $100-miliion in veterans’ 
bonds on Sept. 13. Betts is hoping that Morris and other 
bond houses will compete with Bank of America again. 

Morris is noncommittal, but several bond dealers 
are frankly worried that Bank of America will back 
away from its marketing of Califcrnia issues. 


SBICs continue to go to market for capital 
to support their lending operations 


A slight setback in the stock prices of small business in- 
vestment companies hasn’t slowed the flow of new 
SBIC issues to market. Close to 30 SBICs have now 
gone public, and a pending change in SBIC regulations 
should encourage others. 

A Senate bank subcommittee this week approved 
legislation increasing from $150,000 to $250,000 the 
maximum amount of debentures the Small Business 
Administration may purchase from any one SBIC. It 
was less than what SBA had recommended, but—if 
Congress approves—it still means that new SBICs can 
obtain more startup capital. 

Most SBIC men agree, though, that in order to suc- 
ceed in a big way an SBIC has to raise enough cash to 
support a broad lending program. And at least $50- 
million in capital will be raised by new SBICs in com- 
ing weeks. Among them: Delta Capital Corp. of New 
Orleans, which is slated to raise about $6-million; Drug 
& Food Capital Corp. of Chicago, which may go for 
$5-million; and Sierra Capital Corp., San Francisco, 
about $10-million. Small Business Investment Co. of 
New York, Inc., made up of a consortium of 24 New 
York banks, also has filed for a new stock sale of close 
to $20-million to expand its activities. 


Public may get its first chance 
to buy Schlitz common stock 


Stock in Jos. Schlitz Brewery Co., Milwaukee—second 
largest brewer in the country—may be offered to the 
public. Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago investment bank- 
ing house, is expected to act as agent for the sale of _ 
75,000 shares held by Mrs. William T. Pheiffer, widow 
of a Schlitz director. The price is expected to be $31.50 
a share, and brokers think it would get a good reception. 
Mrs. Pheiffer’s shares are only a small part of Schlitz’ 
common. There are 4.9-million shares authorized, held 
by members of the founding Uihlein family, or in family 
trusts. Some discussion has been held about a public 
offering, but it has been firmly rejected by the family. 
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NEW ISSUE 


Dated: September 1, 1961 


Principal and semi-annual interest (March 1 and September 1) payable at the Office of the Treasurer of 
the State of California, in Sacramento, California, or at The First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 





Interest exempt from all present Federal income Taxes 


August 18, 1961 


$100,000,000 


State of California 
5%, 32%, and 344% School Building Aid Bonds, Series Z 


Due September 1, 1963-87 as shown below* 


Illinois, or at The First National City Bank of New York, New York, N. Y. Coupon bonds in $1,000 


denomination, registerable as to both principal and interest 


These bonds, to be issued for school purposes, in the opinion of counsel will be valid and 
legally binding general obligations of the State of California, payable from ad valorem taxes 
to be levied against all taxable property therein, without limitation as to rate or amount. 


Price or Price or 
Amount Coupon Maturity Yield Amount Coupon Maturity Yield 
$3,200,000 5% 1963 2.00% $4,000,000 34% 1976 3.607% 
3,200,000 5 1964 2.25 4,000,000 35/, 1977 3.65 
3,200,000 5 1965 2.50 4,400,000 3¥, 1978 3.70 
3,200,000 5 1966 2.70 4,400,000 3%, 1979 2.70 
3,200,000 5 1967 2.85 4,400,000 3, 1980 100 
3,600,000 5 1968 3.00 4,400,000 3%, 1981 100 
3,600,000 34 1969 3.00 4,400,000 3%; 1982 3.80 
3,600,000 3, 1970 3.10 4,800,000 35; 1983* 3.80 
3,600,000 34 1971 3.20 4,800,000 3%, 1984* 3.85 
3,600,000 3, 1972 3.30 4,800,000 3%, 1985* 3.85 
4,000,000 3, 1973 3.40 4,800,000 33, 1986* 3.85 
4,000,000 3, 1974 3.45 4,800,000 34 1987* 3.90 
4,000,000 3, 1975 100 


(Accrued interest to be added) 


*Bonds due 1983 to 1987 are optional for prior redemption on September 1, 
1982 or on any interest payment date thereafter at par and accrued interest. 


These Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and recetved by us, 
subject to an unqualified approval as to their legality by Messrs. Orrick, 
Dahlquist, Herrington & Sutcliffe, Attorneys, San Francisco, California. 


WILLIAM S. MORRIS & Co. 


























Are you the last one to know 
what’s happening ? 


It’s important for men in management positions to know what's hap- 
pening in the world of business fast . . . not last. 

Have you been getting Business Week’s meaningful news cover- 
age too late to put it to fullest use . . . in your job and to further your 
career? If you have been reading Business Week on a “pass-along” 
basis, you may have missed Business Week’s urgent reporting and 
interpreting at the time when you could use it most profitably. 

So, if this copy of Business Week was addressed to you on an 
office “routing slip” . . . instead of a subscription label . . . maybe 
now is the time to start getting your own copy regularly. A personal 
subscription will bring you Business Week every week for $6.00 
a year (U. S. only—other rates on request. ) 

Simply write to us on your company letterhead, giving your title, 
company name and type of business. We'll be glad to bill you later. 
Address your letter to: 


Circulation Mgr., Business Week, Rm. 3000, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Wall St. talks... 


about telephone answering 
services, Banco do Brasil 
notes, Westminster Fund 


The relatively untapped business of 
telephone answering services—which 
bring big volume to American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph and tidy profits 
to answering service Owners—is at- 
tracting Wall Street. One giant in- 
vestment banking house is rumored 
to have plans for financing a string 
of these services, which eventually 
would go public. 


Smart money is going into 150-day 
notes of the Banco do Brasil, Brazil's 
quasi-government bank. The notes 
bear interest at 6% per annum, but 
there’s an extra incentive. To get 
import licenses, Brazilian importers 
have to pay for the goods in cru- 
zeiros, accept the Banco’s notes in 
exchange—all of this long before 
delivery. Thus, many importers sell 
the notes to get needed cash, dis- 
counting them at 90 or 91. So the 
real return for foreign note buyers 
gets to be 30% or so. Some U.S. 
bankers warn about the exchange 
risks—and note there’s a big with- 
holding tax on remitted Sunt. 


Brown Co. moved up several points 
on talk that it has a dietary food 
filler similar to American Viscose 
Corp.’s Avicel. Traded on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange, the stock re- 
cently has climbed from 12% to 
15. But some analysts warn that most 
paper companies, like Brown, have 
been toying with edible cellulose for 
years—without much success. 


The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion is determined to keep the new 
centennial funds—in which you 
swap tax-free shares for shares of 
the fund—from accepting “control” 
stock presented by insiders. So Kid- 
der, Peabody's Westminster Fund has 
had to turn back $70-million worth 
of shares—reducing its assets to $80- 
million from $150-million. 


Boston’s American Research & De- 
velopment Corp., the closed-end in- 
vestment company, is rumored to 
have purchased stock in Computer 
Usage Co., Inc., of New York, which 
provides services on the use of com- 
puters. Computer Usage came out 
at $5 in April, 1960, and traded over 
the counter at 28 this week. 
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Money for 
raw materials 


To an upstate New York electric cable 
manufacturing firm the biggest prob- 
lem in 1954 was money to finance raw 
materials. 


The company had formed in 1951 and 
by 1954 it had a good annual sales 
record and a substantial backlog of 
orders. 


Therefore when Chase Manhattan was 
asked by the company’s local bank to 
participate in a substantial loan for 
raw materials the answer was yes. 


By 1956, with continued growth, the 
company had also become a Chase 
Manhattan customer. 


In the years since, loans from its banks 
have helped the company acquire op- 
erating subsidiaries, and diversify to 
the manufacture of products that range 
from coat hangers to boat trailers. 


Today the company continues to come 
to Chase Manhattan for its credit 
needs and to supplement its banking 
requirements with the unlimited re- 
sources of service that a large commer- 
cial bank can offer any size business. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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In new products Bi" 


Sound waves beamed through soft drinks 
before capping keeps them fizzier 


Ultrasonics is now helping keep the fizz in soft drinks longer. An ultra- 
sonic machine, designed for bottling lines by Electronic Assistance 
Corp., is said to lengthen the shelf life of bottled colas by driving 
“entrapped” air out of the bottle before it’s capped. 

Near the end of the bottling line, Electronic Assistance’s “air elim- 
inator” beams sound waves, at 22,000 cycles per second, through the 
beverage. Then a carbon dioxide manifold lays a blanket of gas over 
and around the bottle as a quick, temporary sealer just before capping. 
The system sells for $2,000 per bottling line. 


Push-button meter tallies group vote 
without disclosing who votes how 


Secret ballots can be taken in group meetings now without fussing 
with all those tiny slips of paper. Rex Metal Craft Instrument Div. 
of Rex Metal Craft, Inc., is introducing an “Opinion Meter” that tallies 
negative, positive, and “undecided” votes for groups ranging from 
10 to 1,000 persons. 

Each member of the group operates a signal button during a vote, 
and one-at-a-time the yeas, nays, and undecideds show up on the 
Opinion Meter’s dial as a group percentage. The price of the meter is 
$295; the signal devices run $3.40 each, and come in multiples of 10. 


High-speed, industrial movie camera 
takes three-dimensional pictures of explosives in action 


A new, high-speed, three-dimensional camera can click off as many 
as 15,000 pictures a second—putting it in a league with the fastest two- 
dimensional] industrial cameras. The unit, designed by Benson-Lehner 
Corp. for the Naval Weapons Laboratory, could be used commercially 
to see more clearly what really happens in such industrial processes 
as high-energy impact forming, which makes use of explosions. 

Benson-Lehner’s Stereoflex Model A operates basically with two 
mirrors—each along a track in front of the camera and tilted to reflect 
an image, from right and left, to two different lenses. This produces 
two side-by-side, 16mm images on a single 35mm strip. In the view- 
ing the film is run through a special slow-motion 3-D projector that 
has a maximum speed of 20 frames a second. 

Benson-Lehner claims the film in the camera accelerates from a 
stationary position to 15,000 frames a second—roughly 127 mph.— 
in a little over half a second. With this high acceleration, 80% of the 
film’s footage, using a 400-film, is supposedly exposed at optimum 
speed. In the past, says Benson-Lehner, this figure has been as low 
as 10% to 20% for 2-D cameras. 

No price has been set yet for commercial models of the system. 


Chain-link fence offered in colors 


Colorguard Corp. last week brought out a line of vinyl-sheathed, 
chain-link fences in green, blue, salmon, white, or black, or in individual 
colors combined with white. Up to now, the market for colored chain- 
link in the U.S. has been dominated by foreign manufacturers. The 
wholesale price of Colorguard’s “Colorbond” will be competitive with 
steel fencing, according to the company. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


New bulb casts 
a brighter light 


The lamp, using a tantalum 
carbide filament, also 
outlasts conventional bulbs 


A new breed of light bulbs that is 
25% more brilliant than conventional 
bulbs and lasts 50%-100% longer was 
described last week at the 18th Inter- 
national Congress of Pure & Applied 
Chemistry in Montreal. The secret 
of the bulb is the filament—tantalum 
carbide instead of tungsten. 

The lamp was developed jointly 
by Polaroid Corp. and Union Car- 
bide Corp., with cooperation from 
the Lighting Products Div. of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc. Syl- 
vania, which made the production 
prototypes, is negotiating with Pola- 
roid for a licensing agreement. Pola- 
roid itself claims it has no plans for 
commercial production, but points 
out several likely applications for the 
lamp—such as in slide and film pro- 
jectors where high-density, direct 
light is needed. 

Screen brightness can be increased 
only by stepping up the brightness 
of the filament’s surface; this re- 
quires raising the temperature at 
which the filament operates. And a 
regular tungsten filament just can’t 
take the temperatures that a tanta- 
lum carbide filament can. 

There’s more involved, however, 
than substituting one type of fila- 
ment for another. One problem is 
that tantalum carbide is nonstable 
at high temperatures in the inert 
nitrogen-argon atmospheres com- 
monly used in tungsten lamps. To 
get around this, Polaroid devised 
gaseous atmospheres of hydrocar- 
bons and hydrogen that prevent the 
tantalum carbide from decomposing 
at very high temperatures. 

This led to another problem. The 
high heat conductivity of the hydro- 
gen-hydrocarbon gas siphoned away 
electrical power that was supposed 
to go into the tantalum carbide fila- 
ment. The solution was the use of 
less hydrogen and the addition of 
halogen acids. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. and 
Genera! Electric Co. have similar 
lamps in ihe lab. GE claims its tanta- 
lum carbide lamp is as efficient as 
Polaroid’s—although “fragility of the 
filament is still a problem.” End 
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Aluminum cuts your mainte- 
nance costs on fencing to nearly 
nothing! And new high-strength 
alloys assure a fence that will 
stand solid, straight and hand- 
some through the years! 

That’s why Aluminum Chain 
Link is specified for more and 
more industrial plants, highways, 
parks and playgrounds. 

Call your Anchor Man for 
more information. Write for free 
catalog:Anchor Fence, Dept.BW8. 
6661 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, 
Maryland. 


ANCHOR FENCE 


made of 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


Watch Reynolds TV show: “HARRIGAN AND 
SON,” Friday evenings, ABC-TV Network. 
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LABOR 


A contract to Big Steel's liking 


Industry experts find a lot to like in new four-year labor 
pact signed by Lone Star Steel Co. of Dallas, 
mainly in the specific language defining management rights 


In what direction would management 
like to see steel indusiry labor con- 
tracts evolve? There are at least 
some hints in the four-year contract 
signed recently by Lone Star Steel 
Co. of Dallas. 

Broadly, the thing other steelmen 
like most is that the new Lone Star 
contract spells out management 
rights—and also gives management 
more of them. Otherwise, there are 
no new ideas that radically change 
traditional contract terms or point 
to new areas in which the union and 
management could maneuver. 

Lone Star’s contract, of course, is 
a pretty special thing. It grows out 
of a long period of unrest and antag- 
onism between the company and the 
United Steelworkers. It restores 
union-management relations to a 
formal basis after almost two years’ 
operation without a contract. 

In addition, it involves a small 
number of workers compared to the 
massive memberships in most steel- 
making centers. And Lone Star Co. 
plays a major industry role only in 
one regional market for one product. 

Background. Notwithstanding 
these special circumstances, the new 
contract, which extends to Sept. 7, 
1965, raises some interesting points. 
It grows out of this situation: 

In 1957, Lone Star underwent a 
five-week wildcat strike. At that 
time, 2,600 of 3,300 employees were 
fired for refusing to return to work. 
With supervisors and the 700 non- 
strikers, the company successfully 
operated the plant, a pipe mill at 
Lone Star, Tex. Nonstrikers were 
promoted to the highest-ranking jobs 
they could handle. 

In a post-strike arbitration, the 
2,600 cules were ordered returned 
to work, but without back pay. At 
first Lone Star refused, later modified 
its stand. Ultimately, about 200 men 
lost their jobs. 

Thea, on July 19, 1958, Lone Star 
and the USW signed an agreement 
protecting the right of the 700 non- 
strikers to jobs they had moved up 
to during the strike. This brought 
about the “preferred seniority” over 
which both parties still wrangle. 
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This contract expired in Septem- 
ber, 1959, during the Big Steel strike. 
Neither Lone Star nor its USW local 
was inclined to sign a new contract 
in advance of the national, pattern- 
setting settlement. Then, when Bi 
Steel settled in January, 1960, it sok 
Lone Star and the USW 18 addi- 
tional months to come to terms. 

Uneasy accord. The new contract, 
signed July 11 after 22 months, re- 
affirmed “preferred seniority.” But 
later that month the union offered to 
forgo the wage increase scheduled 
to take effect Oct. 1 if the company 
would do away with “preferred 
seniority.” The company labeled the 
proposal a $2-million bribe and 
turned it down. 

The new contract provides that 
Lone Star may accept or reject what- 
ever economic package the steel in- 
dustry hammers out by next July 1. 
If it rejects the package, USW has 
the right to reopen the contract and 
strike on economic issues only. 

Good clause. Of forerost interest 
is the “management rights” clause, 
which specifies the company’s right 
to adopt new or changed work meth- 
ods, to prescribe rules, and to con- 
tract out work. Industry experts call 
this a “good” clause, even though on 
at least one point—contracting out 
work—Lone Star is just catching up. 
Most companies have no restrictions 
on this. 

In another area—local working 
conditions—the contract seems ad- 
vantageous to Lone Star. The com- 
pany is not bound by long-standing 
“past practice” rules that plague 
other producers. Such conditions 
can’t be set up at Lone Star except 
by written high-level agreement. 

USW regained the dues check-off. 
This is a Tenteeneehel of union se- 
curity, particularly where no union 
shop or maintenance of membership 
clauses exist. Most producers have 
all three, but Lone Star has only the 
check-off. 

Fine print. In its grievance pro- 
cedure, Lone Star again spelled 
things out in detail. Though industry 
experts don’t see that Lone Star has 
any powers or advantages that they 


lack, they like the specific language. 

Similarly, on Lone Star’s job de- 
scription clause—which states that a 
job description shall not limit the 
company's right to assign work—the 
trade figures there’s some advantage 
in having that language. But there's 
no substantive addition to manage- 
ment’s rights there, since there's a 
fairly strong record of arbitration 
cases upholding this right. 

Lone Star may have gained some 
advantage in its new temporary 
vacancies clause. It has broad dis- 
cretion on whether and how to fill 
temporary vacancies, which are de- 
scribed as jobs left vacant—by a 
worker's illness, for instance—for 
less than 30 days. Ordinarily, the 
trade must fill them, and often it uses 
them for training. It’s easy to see 
how the right not to fill a temporary 
vacancy could be a strong manage- 
ment persuader. 

Seniority question. Shortly after 
the new four-year contract was 
signed, the National Labor Relations 
Board, in a wholly different case, 
declared “super-seniority” an unfair 
labor practice. That ruling—which 
involved the International Union of 
Electrical Workers vs. Erie Resistor 
Corp.—has led some observers to 
question the legality of Lone Star's 
“preferred seniority” agreement. 

Informal legal opinion, though, 
holds there’s no conflict. Preferred 
seniority at Lone Star is a contractual 
agreement. At Erie Resistor, super- 
seniority arose when the company, 
during a strike, unilaterally offered 
20 years’ seniority to new employees 
and 20 years’ extra seniority to laid- 
off employees or strikers who re- 
turned. 

Generally, steel industry labor re- 
lations people figure Lone Star wrote 
itself a pretty useful contract. But 
they doubt that USW would agree to 
such specific language at all broadly 
with other producers. Concessions at 
Lone Star, they feel, grew out of a 
long unsuccessful strike, out of the 
company’s successful operation with- 
out a contract, and out of the local 
union’s need for a dues check-off as 
a source of assured revenue. End 
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PERFECTION 
MUST BE A 
HABIT IN 
TMI TUBING 


we 


It has been a long, interesting and 
challenging road since TMI drew the 
first tube for the aviation customer 
who initialed the first order we ever 
processed. Since then “air power” 
yielded to “space age”, nuclear 
programs parlayed into giant 
proportions and missilery is a 
household word in the world of 
metalworking progress. All along the 
line, TMI has produced tubing to 
perfection specifications for all 
kinds of customers... al 

kinds with one thing in common: 
only the best was good enough .. . 
and that is good enough for TMI for 
all time... 1941... 1961... 1981! 


®@ Cold Drawn Stainless Steel, Special Alloy , Exotic 
Metal Tubing. @ Sizes: .050” to 1.250” 0.D. 
@ Nationwide and Canadian Distribution. 
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In labor Bi" 


Court says Michigan Teamsters locals 
must open books to Secy. Goldberg 


A U.S. Court of Appeals has ordered two Michigan locals of James R. 
Hoffa’s International Brotherhood of Teamsters to open their books 
to Labor Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg. One of the two is Hoffa’s home 
local, of which he is still president. 

The two locals had refused to honor subpoenas calling for records 
supporting the financial reports they had filed under the Landrum- 
Griffin law. A lower court upheld them on the ground that Goldberg 
must first show a “probable basis” for suspecting violations. In re- 
versing the ruling, the appellate court noted that Congress had delib- 
erately omitted such a requirement. Goldberg called the decision 
“the most significant court test of the Labor-Management Reporting & 
Disclosure Act [Landrum-Griffin] to date.” 


The Teamsters case was one of a handful of Landrum-Griffin cases that 
have gone as far as legal action. Of 1,915 violations discovered during 
the past fiscal year, 1,882—more than 98%—were corrected voluntarily, 
Goldberg reported in letters to Sen. Lister Hill and Rep. Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, chairmen of the Senate and House labor committees 
respectively. 


Chicago civic group studies problem 
of teen-agers who drop out of high school 


Teen-agers who drop out of school, swelling the ranks of. the unskilled 
unemployed, have aggravated unemployment in cities from coast to 
coast. In Chicago, where 1,700 untrained teen-agers leave school each 
month, a civic committee is studying the how and why of the situation. 
It hopes to “formulate guidelines for existing community organizations 
working on the problems of education, training, and guidance of young 
people.” 

The study will focus on three facets of the situation: the shortage of 
skilled workers in the face of an expanding labor force; the unem- 
ployment rate of non-high school graduates, which is twice that of 
graduates; and the expense to the community of supporting an unem- 
ployable dropout, estimated at $30,000 from ages 16 to 56. 

The committee, headed by Inland Steel Co.’s Treas. William H. 
Lowe, is composed of business, labor, government, and civic leaders. 
It will issue its report in December. 


Metropolitan Opera revives for more talks 
after singing tragic swan song 


In a dramatic performance rivaling Rigoletto, the Metropolitan Opera 
rang down the curtain on its 1961-62 season, rang it up again and— 
at midweek—left it quivering in midair. Negotiations between the 
Metropolitan Opera Assn. and Local 802 of the American Federation 
of Musicians were due to resume on the urging of Labor Secy. Arthur 
J. Goldberg, who had appeared like Siegfried to rescue opera-lovers 
from a Met-less season—maybe. If agreement was reached quickly, a 
1961-62 season was still feasible, the association conceded. 

Now all that remained was to resolve the differences between Local 
802, which wants a weekly wage of $248 for the 25-week season, and 
the Metropolitan management, which wants to keep the present $170 
wage for one year, then raise it $3 in each of the next two years. 
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Want to grow... but aren’t? 


If yourcompany is looking for ways to expand mar- 
kets, now is the time to use American AlRfreight. 


AIRfreight distribution can put you in new markets 
overnight without costly capital investment. No need 
for new distribution centers because American’s 800 
daily flights bring 3,042 markets as close as the near- 
est AIRfreight terminal. Result: capital that would 
otherwise be tied up in overhead is left free to work 
in other, more productive areas. 


Bobbie Brooks Inc., a Cleveland sportswear manu- 
facturer, started using AIRfreight in 1959 to 
reach over 300 new eastern markets. This was so 
successful, they’re now expanding by AIRfreight to 
the west coast. Maybe AIRfreight is your answer. 


Consider AIR freight—every profit-building aspect. 
Remember more. shippers move more freight on 
American than on any other airline in America. Ship 
with the professionals—call American AIRfreight. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Cargo Airline 




























1. This propeller’s epoxy- 
laminate spinner-de-icer was 
adopted to: 


(a) cut wind resistance 


(b) withstand temperature 
stress-cracking 


(c) embody heating coils 


How well do you know 
epoxy plastics? 


(The answers may suggest profit possibilities for you) 


aes » 
és 

2. Her steel decks are 

coated with epoxy to: P 

(a) provide a non-skid ’ i 


surface 
(b) reduce maintenance 


(c) withstand sun, 
temperature changes, 


and salt water 


Ceeccccceseseceese eeereeeeccccceeees 





3. This motor can run 
immersed in water 
because epoxy: 


(a) embeds its coils 
(b) coats its housing 


(c) seals its bearings 
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AN SWERS 1. (b) and (c). Despite rapid temperature changes, it far 


outlasts metal, saving replacement cost and time. 
2. (a), (b), and (c). Check them all. Most important — epoxy 
coatings protect against corrosion. 
3. (a) Embeds its coils in a hard plastic block that insulates, protects 
against physical and chemical damage, lets motor run cooler. 
If you have questions —about plastics and their potential for your business — 
please ask us. We'll be glad to answer your questions on the uses of BAKELITE® 
epoxies, polyethylenes, phenolics, styrenes, vinyls and polypropylenes. Just write 
or call any of our offices or write Dept. 
JV-19R, Union Carbide Plastics Com- 
pany, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


UNION 


WA Tiiiiae PLASTICS 





BAKELITE and Unron Carsine are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Robot-run 
training 
programs 


Companies are testing out 
teaching machines as 
an employee instruction aid 


A newly hired trainer—the device 
pictured on the opposite page—is 
teaching more than 100 salesmen for 
the Plumbing & Heating Div. of 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. how to pep up their sales 
of hydronic (hot-water) heating. 

The salesmen are getting a big 
kick out of their new robot tutor. It’s 
a novelty—as it would be to the em- 
ployees of most companies—because 
so far only a handful of employers 
are using teaching machines in their 
training programs. But there are 
signs of quickening interest. 

The American Management Assn. 
expects 500 executives at a meeting 
and exhibit in New York next week 
—the second meeting on this subject 
that AMA has held this summer. One 
teaching machine manufacturer re- 
ports more than 400 orders from 
industrial organizations. 

No schoolmarm. Programed learn- 
ing, the theory on which teaching 
machines are based, is a method of 
instructing students systematically 
without a human teacher. Informa- 
tion is given in short steps. At the 
end of each step, the student answers 
a question or makes some other re- 
sponse. He is told immediately 
whether his response was right. This 
pattern of information, response, and 
feedback is supposed to help the stu- 
dent learn easier and faster. 

Teaching machines [Bil Sep.17’60, 
p111] are mechanical devices foe get- 
ting a student through a paper or 
film teaching “program.” One type, 
the “sequential” method, gives a les- 
son in short statements, each with a 
question to be answered, usually a 
blank to be filled in. The answer ap- 
pears on the next frame. 

The machine that American Stand- 
ard is using—the Mark II AutoTutor, 
made by Western Design & Elec- 
tronics Div. of U.S. Industries, Inc. 
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—works on the “branching” method. 
Instead of writing in answers, the 
student pushes what he believes is 
the right button. The right choice 
moves him on to the next lesson; a 
wrong choice takes him to a frame 
that explains why he is wrong, he 
then takes the lesson over again. 


1. Machine vs. paper 


Either system—sequential or 
branching—can be used without a 
machine, via “scrambled” or pro- 
gramed textbooks or workbooks. In 
fact, some companies that have ex- 
perimented with teaching machines 
wonder whether the machines add 
much more than glamor to the edu- 
cational process. 

Next December, Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America will investigate 
that question in a test of programed 
lessons on the basics of life insurance 
for new agents. Olin N. Apgar, 
Prudential training consultant, will 
try the program on three groups of 
trainees—one with programed text- 
books, one with machines, one with 
conventional textbooks—then com- 
pare results. 

Similar experiments suggest that 
students learn equally well from pro- 
gramed courses in booklet or 
machine form. Dr. H.O. Holt, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories psychol- 
ogist, ran such a test this summer. 
His students learned more basic 
electricity by the programed method 
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Salesman gets a course in the sales points for hydronic heating from a teaching machine, the Mark I! AutoTutor 


than from lectures, but there was 
no difference between the book- 
taught and the machine-taught 
trainees. 

Pluses. The case for the machine 
seems to be more a matter of the 
trainer's convenience than the stu- 
dent’s. Those who prefer machines 
claim these major advantages: 

# The machine prevents the stu- 
dent from cheating. 

® It keeps track of his errors, which 
helps in evaluating him and the 
program. 

« It has a certain attraction for 
the trainee. George Skroblus, super- 
visor of service training for Kear- 
fott Div. of General Precision, Inc., 
says: “A lot of our people got into 
the spirit of playing games with it.” 

Kodak’s experience. Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., which has used programed 
learning to teach basic photography, 
sensitometry, statistics, electronics, 
and other courses to several hun- 
dred employees, is trying both 
methods. James S. Bruce, director 
of training, prefers machines for 
most applications because texts are 
“unwieldy.” 

Without a machine, paper costs 
and handling can run high for a 
big training program. In fact, Kodak 
researchers designed their own 
microfilm-using machine when they 
learned that 20% of a one-year 
physics course prepared for 500 
students by the American Institute 
for Research in Pittsburgh took more 








than 3% tons of paper and 120 dozen 
loose-leaf notebooks. 

Variations. A number of com- 
panies—among them International 
Business Machines Corp., Varian 
Associates, System Development 
Corp., and Spiegel, Ine—are get- 
ting by with programed workbooks 
only. IBM has taught the basic facts 
about its 7070 and Sage computers 
and a card-sorting machine to several 
hundred customer engineers and 
Air Force personnel. Varian uses a 
programed book to show customers 
and salesmen how to use a complex 
product. SDC has given 1,000-odd 
trainees scrambled texts on com- 
puter number systems to prepare 
them for courses in computer pro- 
graming. Spiegel distributes pro- 
gramed booklets describing _ its 
incentive program to all new em- 
ployees and is working on a non- 
machine programed course for credit 
accounting correspondents. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is programing in _ booklet 
form part of a course for outward 
toll operators. The program will be 
tried in 10 offices next winter. 

On the other hand, some com- 
panies plug the machines. Kearfott 
has machine-taught such subjects as 
algebra, trigonometry, basic elec- 
tronics, and use of the slide rule to 
foremen and engineers, currently is 
programing parts of a course in 
inertial guidance for the AutoTutor. 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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What's the big 
difference in 
fleetcar finance 
leasing plans? 


Many companies, attracted to fleet- 
car leasing by the minimum cost 
advantages of finance leasing, note 
the similarity among the various 
plans. The important factor is: who 
can buy new cars for less, sell the 
used cars for more. Only Hertz has 
the extensive nation-wide market- 
ing facilities, experience, and skills 
to get you maximum return. That’s 
why more and more companies are 
now equipping their men with 
brand-new Chevrolets, Corvairs, or 
other fine cars, under a Hertz 
Finance Lease Plan. (Note: Many 
companies find a Hertz Full Main- 
tenance Plan— profiting from 
America’s most complete leasing 
operation —is best for their needs. ) 
Use coupon below for preliminary 
facts about all Hertz Fleetcar Leas- 
ing Plans. 








HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N.Y., Dept. A-826 

Please send me your new fleetcar leasing book- 
let. I am particularly interested in Finance 


NAME. 





POSITION 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 





CITY & STATE 





NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED. 
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uses the Min/Max of Grolier, Inc., 
to train personnel in instrument 
mechanics; ACF Industries, Inc., to 
teach algebra to machine appren- 
tices. Radio Corp. of America is 
machine-teaching the basics of com- 
puter technology, expects to bring 
out its own teaching machine. 


Il. Results talk 


With or without the hardware, 
some of the results from programed 
learning are impressive. Kodak, 
after programing a psychology lec- 
ture for supervisors, found that stu- 
dents taught that way remembered 
about twice as much as the ones 
who listened to the lecture. IBM’s 
programed course on the 7070 com- 
puter produced average grades of 
95% (compared to 87% by lecture) 
and cut training time 27%. 

Du Pont estimates that the tech- 
nique increases the amount its 
trainees learn by about 25% and has 
reduced the length of the classes by 
the same percentage. Spiegel cut 
the time of a billing course from 40 
hours to an average of 32 hours, a 
cost saving of 25% to 30%. 

More flexible. Programed learning 
doesn’t always save time. It didn’t 
in the Bell experiment. Since each 
trainee moves at his own pace, one 
student may take twice as long as 
another. 

That's why Spiegel dropped its 
programed billing course. Not all the 
students in the class were ready for 
on-the-job training at the same time; 
a staggered flow of students meant 
added supervisory cost that more 
than balanced the saving in class 
time. 

Most training directors, however, 
consider that the flexibility of indi- 
vidualized instruction is one of pro- 
gramed learning’s biggest pluses. 
You don’t have to shut down a whole 
operation to train all the people in it, 
Bruce points out. More training can 
be decentralized, which means a big 
saving in travel and hotel bills to a 
company like IBM. 

Dr. John L. Hughes, of IBM’s cor- 
porate applied personnel research 
staff, thinks that proper use of pro- 
gramed learning might reduce his 
company’s training costs close to 
10%. And for training programs 
that already are decentralized, pro- 
gramed learning can mean more 
standardization. 


ill. Problems 


Despite these advantages, there 
has been no rush to programed learn- 
ing. For one thing, not every subject 
lends itself to the technique. Bruce 
thinks the method is ideal for teach- 


ing “language in the broadest sense 
of the word’—namely, for getting 


technical terminology across before 
a class starts, so that everybody starts 
even. But many people doubt that 
the technique can be applied to in- 
exact fields. 

Another problem is cost. For a ma- 
chine you can pay anywhere from 
$2.50 to $5,000. Commercially pro- 
duced programs generally are priced 
at $5 to $20. If the program is sup- 
posed to be written on, you need 
one for each student. 

Not enough subjects. But most of 
the 50 or more organizations now in 
the programed learning business are 
aiming at the schools. Of several 
dozen commercially available pro- 
grams listed in a University of 
Michigan bibliography, only a few 
cover subjects—mostly mathematics 
—that are likely to be part of cor- 
porate training programs. 

That’s why some companies— 
Polaroid Corp. and Sandia Corp., for 
example—so far use the method 
only for off-the-job employee self- 
help programs. 

More programs specifically de- 
signed for industrial use will be com- 
ing out soon. A number of publishers, 
consultants, and machine makers are 
working on subjects such as transis- 
tor theory and management. AMA is 
thinking of getting into the field with 
supervisory training materials. 

But there’s a limit to the number 
of subjects that can be taught the 
same way in every company. 

Tailored programs. Larger-scale 
users of programed instructions 
have been preparing their own 
courses. But there you run into big 
money. David J. Klaus and Arthur 
Lumsdaine, of the American Insti- 
tute for Research, estimate a nine- 
month course takes from 10,000 to 
12,000 man-hours to write, at a cost 
of about $50,000 in salaries alone. 

Du Pont figures it takes three 
man-days to prepare an hour of a 
programed course; IBM, about a 
week; Kodak, from 25 to 50 hours. 
Du Pont says that if a course can 
be given to at least 100 people, the 
cost is justified; others put the mini- 
mum as high as 1,000. 

Even if a company wants to spend 
the money for a custom program, 
there are only a few hundred ex- 
perienced programers around. 

For all these reasons, most com- 
panies are still just looking at pro- 
gramed learning. Lee Seligson, man- 
ager of employee development for 
Hewlett-Packard Co., speaks for the 
majority: “We're not sure a teach- 
ing machine is the answer . . . nor 
are we sure it’s economical. We're 
interested. But we have to be sold 
first.” End 
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Redoing a house 
can be 
the better buy 


Do you need 
an architect? 


How to hire 
a contractor 


Practical pointers 
for planning 


Personal business _ Biv! 


August 26, 1961 


Remodeling an old house—assuming it has a prime location and some 
basic charm, however obscured—can bring you rich rewards. 
Architects point to this kind of example: You pay $40,000 for such a 
house, plan carefully, spend $20,000 on improvements. The result may well 
be a home with a unique blend of antique and modern attractions—and 
what’s more, one that will duplicate in comfort what might cost a good 
$80,000 to $56,000 in new construction. Proper planning is the key. 


Should you hire an architect for such a venture—or rely on a contractor? 

The architects themselves suggest this approach: Where you merely add 
modern equipment, such as rewiring, plumbing, heating-cooling, you are 
safe with a good contractor. The same holds true for installing a bathroom, 
a kitchen, or even an inside wall alteration. 

Generally, you get to the architect’s realm when you want to create 
new space instead of simply altering existing space—where original design 
and over-all planning are required. 

For example, an architect can steer you clear of one frequent mistake— 
to add a one-story wing to a two-story house when, for relatively little 
more money, the wing could be two-story, thus doubling the new space. 
It would be wise to have an architect design such a wing. 

On the same job, an architect could avoid a “remodeled look” by design- 
ing balancing improvements in other parts of the house. This is where a 
contractor, however experienced, may fall short. 

If you’re undecided—especially since top architects often decline small 
remodeling jobs (where their fees range about 12% to 15% of construction 
costs)—you might employ an architect just for consultation. He can give 
you general ideas, maybe make rough preliminary drawings; for this, his 
charge would run around $15 to $20 an hour. 


If you decide you won't need an architect—who would take full charge— 
pick your contractor carefully. The National Established Repair, Service, 
& Improvement Contractors Assn. stresses this point. 

Check bank references; contact at least two wholesale suppliers who sell 
materials to the contractor; and talk with at least three homeowners whose 
remodeling jobs have been finished in the past year. Also, make sure the 
contractor has public liability insurance—a protection to you in case of 
property damage or injury to third persons. 

You'll need a written contract. In this, avoid a blanket coverage of the 
whole job. Insist that it spells out details, room by room—materials, brands, 
and quality grades. It should provide, too, for sketches (subject to your 
approval), a starting date, and for cleaning up after the job. 

The contract should state a reasonable time for completion. A one-week 
leeway is fair enough for a sizable job. 


Here are some things to keep in mind in a typical remodeling: 

" Heating-cooling. Don’t assume that a new heating plant is needed 
when you add a new wing—adjustment of controls may be sufficient. If you 
do need more capacity, check on an auxiliary system (possibly electric). 

For 10 to 12 rooms, a new quality furnace costs about $1,000. A complete 











Show goes on 
at many U. S. 
opera houses 


Who’s singing 


Life insurance 
after retirement 


Personal business continued 


heating and cooling system will run $3,000 to $5,000, depending on whether 
you have a radiator or hot air setup to start. Time: two to three weeks. 

* Rewiring. Complete job for 10 to 12 rooms costs from $600 to $1,000. 
An old house of this size may have just six to eight circuits; for full modern 
usage, you would want to insist on 20 to 30. Time: two to three weeks. 

* Insulation. Blown insulation can reduce heating cost up to 40%, and 
cut air-conditioning tonnage needs as much as 25%. It also prevents the 
spread of fire through wall spaces. Cost for a 10- to 12-room house is 
$1,500 to $2,000. Time: one to two weeks. 

= New rooms. A modern de luxe bathroom costs $2,000 to $4,000, a kitchen 
$2,000 to $5,000. Time: one to two weeks. Basement gameroom with bar 
runs about $2,000 to $4,000 de luxe (bar alone $300 to $500). Time: two 
to three weeks. A new wing in quality construction will cost at least $20 
per sq. ft., and $30 or more with bath, equipment, etc. The smaller the 
wing, the higher the sq. ft. cost. Allow six to ten weeks. 

Early fall is a good season to begin planning a major renovation, particu- 
larly if you will be using an architect. Plans should then be in excellent 
shape for early spring construction. 


Even if the Metropolitan Opera fails to solve its labor troubles and has no 
1961-62 season, operatic entertainment will be plentiful this year. Other 
opera companies, from coast to coast, have scheduled exciting fare. 

The programs list performances of many old favorites—plus world 
premieres and first U.S. performances. Top stars will be heard. 


Here's a few season highlights: 

" San Francisco Opera—Joan Sutherland, Australian star, making her 
U.S. debut in Lucia di Lammermoor; U.S. premiere of Britten’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream; world premiere of Dello Joio's Blood Moon. 
(Season opens Sept. 15; performances also at Berkeley, Sacramento, Los 
Angeles, San Diego.) 

" Chicago Lyric Opera—World premiere of Giannini’s The Harvest; 
Swedish soprano Birgit Nilsson in revival of Beethoven’s Fidelio; Mozart's 
Don Giovanni. (Season opens Oct. 14.) 

*" New Orleans Opera—Verdi’s The Masked Ball; Metropolitan star 
Gloria Lane in Carmen; Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier. (Opens Oct. 5.) 

" New York City Opera —World premieres of Douglas Moore’s Wings of 
the Dove and Robert Ward’s The Crucible; double bill of Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex and Carl Orffs Carmina Burana. (Season opens Oct. 5.) 
Opera companies in several other cities, including Dallas, Houston, San 
Antonio, Tulsa, Kansas City, Boston, Miami, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Los Angeles, also will be offering a wide variety of opera. 


A new life insurance policy, called Executive Protector Whole Life, 
aims at easing the burden of high premiums after 65. Introduced by State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. of America, the plan may soon be duplicated 
by others in the industry. Minimum coverage is $25,000. 

You pay a level premium to age 65, then begin a substantially reduced 
payment. For example, starting at age 40, you would pay about $1,600 a 
year to age 65 on a $50,000 policy; after 65, the premium would drop to 
$525. Lower cash dividends in the early years make this possible. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 26, 1961, issue—Susiness Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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In research 


Value of protein food supplements 
questioned; cause of hay fever suggested 


Knowledge of the chemistry of proteins was extended 
at the Fifth International Congress on Biochemistry 
in Moscow [BI Aug.19’61p133]. 

The efficacy of food protein supplements, added by 
some food processors to their products, was questioned 
by Dr. Alfred E. Harper, a University of Wisconsin 
biochemist. According to Harper's findings, such addi- 
tives have no benefit for the human system unless the 
eater’s bloodstream contains the same amino acids 
that make up the proteins. In the absence of these 
acids, the protein supplement isn’t put to use by the 
body, no matter how much is added to foods. 

This point takes on special importance, says Harper, 
in the light of the current effort of U.N. agencies to 
find a cheap protein supplement to alleviate protein 
malnutrition in the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. Even if they find such an additive, he says, 
they may have solved only half their problem. The 
clincher would be to find the appropriate amino acid 
to go with the protein. U.S. food processors are con- 
sidering extensive use of amino acid supplements, 
but such additives to food products are still a matter 
of controversy among medical men. 

In another field, protein chemistry made a significant 
advance. The protein that figures in hay fever symp- 
toms is reported to have been isolated from ragweed 
pollen by Dr. Robert Goldfarb of the University of 
Chicago Medical School. In skin tests on susceptible 
patients, a drop of the protein in question causes 
1,000 to 10,000 times the reaction as pollen itself. 

Larger samples of the protein are being purified 
for tests on how it can be used to build up a person’s 
natural resistance to hay fever. More than 10-million 
Americans suffer severe hay fever symptoms every 
year, so a preventive would have a large and imme- 
diate market. 


Radio waves speed up the germination of 
seeds; may help thwart weeds 


Experiments conducted by Dept. of Agriculture scien- 
tists with the cooperation of the Nebraska Agriculture 
Station at Lincoln, Neb., have revealed that exposure 
to electromagnetic waves in the radio frequency range 
stimulates germination time of certain types of seeds. 
The germination of alfalfa seed, for example, has been 
accelerated 35% in laboratory tests. 

Researchers have not been able to determine yet 
whether the speedup comes from a chemical or a 
physical change in the seeds, but they think that it may 
be a combination of both. Exposure to radio waves is 
known to change the sugar content of some kinds of 
seeds and to increase the capacity of others to absorb 
water. 

One obvious application of the discovery is the use 
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of electromagnetism to rid crop seed of weeds—simply 
and safely. Weeds ordinarily germinate faster than 
desirable plants and crowd them out; the electromag- 
netic treatment can reverse the process. 


Miles of wire strung in air 
help study of why rain clouds form 


The effect of electrical charges on the atmosphere and 
the part they play in the formation of rain clouds is 
being studied this summer at the University of Illinois 
under a $134,200 grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation. To charge dust particles in the air, 30 mi. of 
wire have been strung over 60 sq. mi. of Illinois farm- 
land. Five ground observation stations have been set 
up to check the effect on clouds passing overhead of 
the electrical charges thus artificially produced. Planes 
will fly above the clouds to measure any electrical 
charges from that direction, too. 

The Illinois project is an extension of research last 
summer, under sponsorship of the NSF and the Office 
of Naval Research, that pointed up the value of using 
electrically charged dust particles to measure the 
motion of air. 

Since ionized particles are known to be involved not 
only in cloud formation but also in rainfall, it is hoped 
that this year’s work will help explain why one cloud 
produces rain and another does not. 

A scientific explanation for this difference is regarded 
as a necessary first step in the development of man- 
made methods of controlling rainfall. 


U. S. government issues first licenses 
for Sabin oral polio vaccine 


The U.S. Public Health Service last week issued its 
first license for commercial manufacture of Sabin 
live-virus polio vaccine, which is administered by 
mouth. The license went to Pfizer, Ltd., of Sandwich, 
England; this subsidiary of Chas. Pfizer & Co. is 
already making the vaccine for foreign use. The vac- 
cine licensed by the Public Health Service will pro- 
tect only against Type I polio virus, but it’s this type 
that has caused close to 70% of all cases of paralytic 
polio in the U.S. in recent years. 

The move came as a surprise to many observers, who 
had expected U.S. licensing to be withheld until 
the oral vaccine for all three types of polio had passed 
the safety tests of the National Institutes of Health. 

The experience of Atlanta [Bi Jul.1’61,p21], how- 
ever, brought home clearly the value of live-virus vac- 
cine in an incipient epidemic situation. There, mass 
inoculation with Sabin vaccine obtained from Dr. Sabin 
himself averted a threat of an epidemic of Type III 
polio. As a result, the Public Health Service now 
wants to store 9,000 doses of Sabin Type I vaccine at 
its own Communicable Disease Center. 
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Two Financial Experts to Serve You 







Mr. Takao Mori 
Managing Director & 
Manager of Foreign Dept. 
Nippon Kangyo Bank 


Mr. Keakichi Hirai 
President 

Nippon Kangyo 
Securities Co. 


For information concerning investments in Japan, two of your most reliable 


guides are the Nippon Kangyo Bank and its sister organization, Nippon 


Kangyo Securities. Consult the Nippon Kangyo Bank concerning foreign 


exchange and Nippon Kangyo Securities about securities investments. Our 


financial experts will serve you with speed and courtesy. 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK NIPPON KANGYO SECURITIES 


HIBIYA * TOKYO + JAPAN KABUTOCHO + TOKYO = JAPAN 











Tampa Market Surveys—Custom-made for 
your operation—prepared at no cost fo you. 








PLANNED INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS OF TAMPA: 


New folder gives details 
of Tampa’s ten Planned 
Industrial areas. Map 
shows location of sites 
adjacent to deepwater 
port, barge line services; 
interior locations with 
rail facilities, utilities 
and quick access to arte- 
rial highways. 


Fain 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA | ST. ADDRESS 
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Available to industrialists, plant site engineers and manu- 
facturers. You ask the questions and the Research Depart- 
ment of the Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce will 
supply the market data pertinent to the manufacture and 
distribution of your product. 


Get ALL the facts on Tampa! 








TAMPA — INDUSTRIAL 
HUB OF FLORIDA 

Every phase of Tampa 
in any way related to in- 
dustrial operation is 
comprehensively cover- 


TAMPA FACTS: 


This 40 page booklet 
gives you a complete 
picture of Tampa’s in- 
dustrial, commercial, 
ed in the 16 pages of cultural and recreational 
this colorful brochure. © assets. 
_ All the above literature is sent at no cost fo you. For 
| “Market Survey,” request information you desire 
from B. R. Timberman, Jr., Manager, Committee of 
» 100, Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce. Use 
coupon below for any of other three. 























B. D. Brorein, Chairman, 

Committee of 100, Greater Tampa Chamber of C ce 
P. O. Box 420, Tampa, Florida 

Please send me at no cost: O Planned Industrial Areas. 
O Tampa — Industrial Hub of Florida O Tampa Facts. 
NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

CITY ZONE STATE 
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Alaska 
greets the 
gas man 


Utility run by Texans 
brings first natural gas 
to city of Anchorage 


Anchorage Natural Gas Corp., a 
venture of Robert B. Baldwin, Hous- 
ton businessman, is delivering this 
week to the first natural gas custom 
ers in any major Alaskan city. The 
first hundred or so of its 4,000 appli- 
cants for service in Anchorage have 
been hooked up to the distribution 
mains. 

So ends a race against a deadline 
Two and a half years ago, Baldwin 
and his associates obtained a fran- 
chise from the city of Anchorage and 
the financing for the project. But the 
franchise would have expired next 
December if the parent company, 
Alaska Pipeline Co., had been unable 
this summer to complete a pipeline 
to Anchorage from the Kenai Penin- 
sula, 85 mi. to the south (map). 
Kenai is the source of the natural 


methane gas in wells of Union Oilj Be 


Co. of California and Ohio Oil Co. 

When last winter set in, Bald- 
win’s pipeline was stalled at an 
814-mi. crossing of Turnagain Arm, 
an estuary that’s notorious for vio- 
lent currents, strong winds, and tides 
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tides Too young for big game but not for versatile syNpow. Fact is, both his 
shoes and Dad’s hunting boots are soled and heeled* with a tough syNPOL 
SBR polymer. syNPOL rubber gives his Oxfords more comfort, surer footing, 
provides better support for growing feet. And he’ll grow out of these non- 
marking shoes before they need resoling or reheeling. Dad’s all set for big 
game. His soles and heels of syNPOL will take man-sized punishment, (probably 
last the life of the boots), be lastingly comfortable, keep out sloppy weather. 
What’s more, Dad can increase his weather protection by adding a SYNPOL- 
coated jacket to his hunting gear. Why not talk to us about the possibilities 


product-improving SYNPOL SBR polymers offer you. 
*Soles and heels by Avon Sole Company, Avon, Mass. 


Pace Setter in Synthetic Rubber Technology 


swt TEXAS-U.S. CHEMICAL COMPANY, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. JUdson 6-5220 
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THESE ARE GYRODYNE ROTORCYCLES ! 


The Grand Prix trophy, shown in the inset, was won by a Gyrodyne Rotorcycle for 
its competitive performance at the International Air Show, Le Bourget, Paris, 
France on June 1, 1961. The Rotorcycle was developed under a U. S. Navy con- 
tract for the Marine Corps. An advanced engineering design of this helicopter— 
the Gyrodyne Drone—is now being produced for the U. S. Navy’s ASW DASH 
Program. DASH consists of pilotless, weapons carrying helicopters, electronic 
flight control equipment on destroyers and complex support activities. 

These and other challenging projects are creating career openings for highly quali- 
fied administrative and professional personnel experienced in the following fields: 


ENGINEERING 


DESIGNERS TEST ENGINEERS CONTRACT ADMINISTRA- 
Transmission Flight Test TION ENGINEERS 
Airframe Structural Test Electronic Systems 


Powerplant Installation Static and Dynamic Electronic Components 


Equipment Installation MANUFACTURING Electronic Support Equip- 
Electrical ENGINEERS ment 
ANALYTICAL Tool Design PRODUCT SUPPORT 
Aerodynamicists Tool Design Checkers ENGINEERS 
Stress Analysts Shop Liaison Publications 
Helicopter Vendor Liaison Electronic Equipment 
Stability and Perform- AVvIONIC SYSTEMS Field Service 
ance ENGINEERS Training 
DRAFTSMEN Autopilot 
Layout Digital Data Link 
Detailers Radar Tracking 
Mechanical Design Ground Control Equipment 


Checkers 


ADMINISTRATION—MANAGEMENT 


ACCOUNTING—Cost ¢ Audit ¢ Property PERSONNEL—Recruiting © Training 
W&S 


CONTRACTS—Administration ¢ ie : 
PLANNING—Facilities ¢ Manufacturing 


Proposals 
FINANCE—Corporate ¢ Legal "ee * corms * De 


Applicants interested in the possibility of becoming associated with a progressive 
organization located in one of the most beautiful suburban residential areas on 
Ling Island, are requested to submit confidential resumes to cur Personnel Director, 
Dept. BW, Gyrodyne Company of America, Inc., St. James, L. I, N. Y. 


yrod 71e 


* COMPANY OF /AMERICA, INC. * 
An equal opportunity employer. 
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of 30 ft. or more [BI Feb.18°61,p89]., 

Fighting nature. The contractors 
—Sharman, Allen, Gay & Taylor of 
Houston—found they couldn't keep 
a ditch open in the channel bottom 
long enough to lay and back-cover 
the pipe. And the same boisterous 
currents that kept obliterating the 
ditch frequently washed aside the 
heavy sections of concrete-sheathed 
123%4-in. pipe while they were being 
maneuvered into place. 

This spring, the contractors re- 
sumed with more elaborate equip- 
ment. The pipeline had been com- 
pleted both north and south of Turm- 
again Arm, and the crossing had to 
be made this summer without fail— 
there would be no further chance be- 
fore the franchise expired. The key 
“eat of equipment was a 250-ft. 

arge that lays pipe continuously 
through a 200-ft. “stinger” rigged 
with hydraulic jets to blast out a 
ditch. This barge, which ordinarily 
works in the Gulf Coast-Mississippi 
River area, was towed to Alaska in 
a 90-day trip via the Panama Canal. 

In less than two months, working 
around the clock, seven days a week, 
the barge and its crews finished the 
twin 12%4-in. pipelines across Turm- 
again Arm. 

Expanding. Alaska Pipeline Co. has 
a 20-year contract to buy gas 
from Union and Ohio oil companies. 
Baldwin claims to be able to sell it 
to Anchorage customers at prices 
averaging 25% less than other avail- 
able fuels cost in the area. 

He estimates that the transmis- 
sion and distribution system as it 
now stands represents $17.75-million 
of the ultimate $19.5-million invested 
value. The rest of the investment 
will go into extending the service to 
customers along the route. 

Baldwin is confident that indus- 
trial customers can be attracted to 
the Anchorage area by the availa- 
bility of low-cost fuel through his 
utility system. Eventually, he sees 
a future also in supplying natural 
gas to electric power plants. 

Fairbanks next? With the Anchor- 
age problem pretty well wrapped 
up, Baldwin is looking around for 
the next step in expanding his Alaska 
gas ventures. One market he is think- 
ing about is the city of Fairbanks, 
346 rail miles north of Anchorage. 

A pipeline to Fairbanks would be 
a dubious venture, because of diff- 
cult terrain and rigorous climatic 
conditions along the route. But Bald- 
win is considering the possibility of 
packaging liquefied methane in such 
a form that it could be economically 
shipped to Fairbanks by rail or high- 
way, in adequate volume and with 
enough reliability of delivery to sat- 
isfy the customers. End 
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Pay no attention 






SYMBOLS 
DL=Day Letter 
NL=Nighe Letter 


WESTERN UNION 
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This is @ fast message 






unless its deferred chat- 
acter is indicated by the 
propet symbol. 
w.P. MARSHALL. PresioEent 
point of origin. Time of receipt is LOCAL TIME at point of destination 
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PAY NO ATTENTION TO A 


IGNORED A TELEGRAM. YOUR 


ATTENTION —~ AND IT DEMANDS AN 


To BE SURE TO GET ACTION, SEND A TELEGRAM. 
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In business abroad 





More news about business abroad: 


Page 100 
City of Moscow building a Communist showcase 





U. S. overseas investment at peak; 
West Europe get biggest chunk 


U.S. industry is plowing more and more money into 
Overseas operations, especially into manufacturing 
plants in Western Europe. 

Business invested nearly $3-billion in overseas facili- 
ties last year, bringing total direct overseas investments 
to $32.7-billion, according to figures just released by 
the Commerce Dept. 

About $850-million went to Western Europe—two- 
thirds of total investment ($1.3-billion) in that area. This 
almost doubles 1959 figures, and is slightly below pro- 
jected investment for 1961. 

Direct investment in Canada rose by $860-million. 
Most of this went into mining and petroleum operations. 
Capital flow to manufacturing was the lowest in recent 
years, some $100-million less than in 1959. 

Investment in Latin America declined to $95-million 
froin $218-million the year before. This reflects pri- 
marily a return to the U.S. of funds from mining prop- 
erties in several countries as expansion was compleved 
and production begun, and also the low level of activity 
in the petroleum industry. Part of the decline was also 
attributable to the Cuban situation. The influx of foreign 
capital there exceeded $60-million in 1959, but now 
has virtually ceased. 

In Latin American manufacturing, however, U.S. 
investments expanded at a record rate and are likely 
to continue to do so this year. 


Britain cracks down on investment 
outside the sterling area 


To strengthen the pound sterling faster, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Selwyn Lloyd last week cracked 
down on British business investment outside the ster- 
ling area [BI Aug.1961,p99]. British companies seek- 
ing Treasury permission for major investments in the 
non-sterling area will have to show that the expansion 
will benefit Britain’s export earnings and balance of 
payments within 18 months. 

The big question is how the ruling will be applied. 
Hanging in the balance are a host of investment proj- 
ects already in the works. The biggest is Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd.’s plan to invest $280-million 
in a chemical complex near Rotterdam. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., is spending about $14-million to expand and 
modernize its plant in Kobe and build a new one in 
Nagoya, Japan. 
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Bill 


Whitehall seems willing to let companies that have 
already received permission go ahead—although it 
may balk at some detailed requests, forcing a revi- 
sion of timetables. | 

So far, Metal Box Co., Ltd., is the only company 
that is known to have been turned down. After the 
austerity move was instituted, Metal Box applied for 
permission to build a factory in Italy, at an undisclosed 
figure believed to be around $2.8-million. It was de- 
nied. 

Whitehall says that other companies have been re- 
fused permission under the new policy, but will not 
name them. 








Britain’s Triumph still losing money 
despite merger with Leyland 


The future of Standard-Triumph International, one of 
Britain’s Big Five auto manufacturers, is in doubt. 

Last April, ailing Standard was bought out by Ley+ 
land Motors, Ltd. [Bill May 13’61,p64]. The idea was 
to give Leyland, primarily a truck maker, a complete 
line of automotive products to sell through the same 
worldwide dealership network. But Standard continued 
to lose money because of the collapse of U.S. sales 
and the scramble for the home market. 

This week, Standard’s board of directors resigned— 
reportedly under pressure from the head of Leyland— 
and Britishers are wondering whether this may signal| 
an end to production of Standard’s sports car line. | 

Speculation is that Leyland may either pump fres ba ££ 

capital into Standard to make it a going proposition 
or cut its losses by selling off some of Standard’s plants 





Latin Americans hope Washington parley 
will result in world coffee pact 


Latin American coffee growers are pinning high sal 
on the Coffee Study Group meeting in Washington 
this September. They hope to stabilize the world’s 
coffee market by hammering out a long-term coffee 
agreement among the world’s producing and consumer 
nations. 

To prevent further drops in the price of coffee (pric 
fell from 79¢ to 37¢ between 1954 and 1960), producer 
want to set up an export quota system, control produc; 
tion and marketing, and remove import taxes on coffee. 

Although this may be difficult to do, Latin Americans 
insist that it is necessary if their continent is to develop 
rapidly—even with the $20-billion and money slated for 
Latin America through the Alliance for Progress [Bilt 
Aug.19’61,p34]. They say a further drop of 1¢ a pound 
would cost the producing nations some wee 
annually in badly needed foreign exchange. 

Last year, U.S. coffee imports from Latin ‘ianaaal 
totaled some 22.1-million bags worth slightly over 
$1-billion. 
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Gem Because of this ex- 


trusion, engineered with 
Olin Aluminum, 15 floors 
of the TIME-LIFE build- 
ing in New York City can 
be quickly re-shaped with 









snothing more than this: 


Olin engineers helped design this unique extru- 
sion to serve as the universal junction of movable 
wall panels. The genius of this extrusion makes 
it possible to change office size, shape and color 
in jig time with nothing more than a screw- 
driver! So many Olin ideas like this have saved 
so much time and money for fabricators, design- 








ers and architects that modesty forbids telling 
all. As versatile as aluminum is, it doesn’t think, 
doesn’t create designs, or doesn’t fabricate itself. 
That’s why Olin Aluminum offers you the serv- 
ices of its marketing and technical staff. They 
“think aluminum.” Don’t you think it would be 


a good idea to call Olin’ gy Ww 
~wlin 
ALUMINUM 


400 PARK AVE..NEW YORK 22,NEW YORK 
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As soon as workers move to new projects... . . . Moscow families take over finished units 
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Communism’s capital 


fee Moscow 
/aims to 
impr ess 


Soviets lift city’s face 
in effort to outdo 
the glitter of Western capitals 


Even as Berlin crackles with tension, 
Moscow (cover and pictures) is 
forging ahead with plans to make 
itself a more impressive city to visit 
—and especially a fitting Communist 
citadel to show off in 1967. That year, 
Moscow will have the World’s Fair. 

And by then, Moscow aims to rank 

as the most advanced metropolis in 

the world. 

Across the city’s skyline, building 
cranes mark the sites of new hotels, 
apartment and office _ buildings. 
Trucks growl through the streets, 
transporting materials to construc- 
tion sites. Jackhammers rend the air, 
gouging out underpasses and other 
highway construction. 

At the moment, Moscow hardly 
rates. This has been its tradition. 
Overrun by enemies, leveled by fire, 
forsaken by the czars, the Russian 
metropolis has had its character 
shaped over eight centuries by its 
darkest moments. 

Now, even at its zenith, Moscow 
is a municipal fizzle. It has no style, 
little spirit. Instead of anything like 
Paris’ grace and vivacity, London’s 
charm and harmony, or New York's 
sweeping grandeur, Moscow offers 
a lusterless monotone. “It’s not even 
great in hideousness,” a former West- 
ern resident says. “It is a behemoth 
of gray, plodding mediocrity.” 

Showcase for Communism. By 
Soviet decree, this must change. Mos- 

; See? = =6cow has been ordered to construct, 

' ~~ "tim «to develop style, to modernize, in 

= | order to fulfill the new role Premier 

Nikita Khrushchev has set for the 

city as an international crossroads 

; and—above all—as a showcase for 

us ———— Communism. In its haste to impress 
Wire screens catch crumbling masonry the world, the Kremlin already has For more traffic, a new underpass 
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Even in Moscow drizzle, tourists hear from guides only the rosy side of city growth 
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pushed Moscow on stage without 


regard for the city’s limitations. 

In the past few months, Moscow 
has had to accommodate hundreds 
of thousands of visitors, mostly from 
Communist and underdeveloped na- 
tions. Guests have included Presi- 
dents Nkrumah of Ghana, Sukarno 
of Indonesia, Kekkonen of Finland, 
plus high officials from dozens of 
other nations. More are coming. 

Red faces. Even for visitors who 
rate red carpet treatment, Moscow 
can barely keep up. Besides political 
guests, the city in just one week re; 
cently put up London’s Royal Ballet, 
the Kabuki dancers of Japan, and— 
at an international film festival— 
movie stars Gina Lollobrigida, Eddie 
Fisher, and Elizabeth Taylor. 

The crush often precipitates minor 
disasters. When Moscow’s Interna- 
tional Biochemical Congress over- 
lapped the French National Exhibi- 
tion this month, the director of a 
French company found himself in a 
suburban hotel room with 10 other 
guests and no running water. After 
complaining that he was paying $35 
a day for this “de luxe” accommoda- 
tion, the French executive was put in 
another hotel—where the room he 
shared with only one stranger at 
least had a wash basin. 

Old ambition. Beyond impressing 
foreigners, Khrushchev has another 
reason for lifting Moscow’s drab face. 
He has promised to satisfy the deep- 
seated longing of Russians to have a 
city that will be a decent place to 
live in and that will be admired by 
non-Communist visitors. 

For nearly three years, Moscow 
has been given fairly full access to 
the resources that can be wrung for 
nonmilitary purposes from the Com- 
munist economy. Already, change is 
apparent. If you scan the city—but 
don’t scrutinize it—Moscow seems 
at long last to be on the way. 


I. Civic pride 


As a tourist, you. can ride along 
boulevards more spacious than New 
York’s Park Avenue. At rush hours, 
trucks and taxis are numerous 
enough to create Western-style traf- 
fic jams. In Moscow’s outskirts, along 
broad tree-lined avenues, you see 
new apartment buildings. Stark and 
unimaginative in design, these hives 
bear some comparison with public 
housing in the U.S. for low-income 
families. 

Thrusting upward from an other- 
wise squat skyline, a handful of 
ornate, 30-story skyscrapers are the 


citys modern pride at present.” 


Among these are Moscow University 
and the Ukraine Hotel. On a bright 
sunny day, Russians stroll along the 
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shady paths of another of Moscow’s 
municipal delights, the carefully 
tended parks. 

For a Westerner returning after 
several years, there are some sur- 
prises: On Gorky Street, Moscow’s 
closest thing to Fifth Avenue, you 
can buy a television set or a suit off 
the rack. You can take a dip in Eu- 
rope’s largest swimming pool even 
when the thermometer falls below 
freezing; it is heated. 

In the city’s center, neon signs 
flash messages—“Watch traffic”; “Fly 
—It’s Fast, Economic”; “Put your 
money in the savings bank.” While 
the Kremlin towers still stand guard 
over cupola-domed St. Basil’s Ca- 
thedral on Red Square, a modernistic 
meeting hall is under construction on 
the revered acres inside the ancient 
Kremlin walls. 

Some things haven't changed: Just 
200 yards from Red Square, you 
find alleys where Russians live in 
squalor rivaling anything in Harlem. 
Look from a window in the Ukraine 
Hotel; you see housewives, bucket 
in hand, patiently waiting to draw 
water from a courtyard pump. 

7-million Muscovites. By any sec- 
ular measure, Moscow should rank 
today with the world’s great cities. 
Its population exceeds 7-million. No 
capital surpasses its political impor- 
tance. As an administrative city, 
Moscow certainly has no peer; in 
addition to being the seat of govern- 
ment, the city is headquarters for 
the Soviet armed forces, the all- 
powerful Communist Party, all 
nationwide ministries and commit- 
tees (including the state bank and 
the economic planning commission ), 
the Central Council of U.S.S.R. Trade 
Unions, and many other organiza- 
tions. 

Then, too, the capital is Russia’s 
manufacturing center—with Greater 
Moscow accounting for 15% of the 
U.S.S.R.’s total output. From Mos- 
cow, rail lines and air routes fan out 
as spokes from a wheel to all parts 
of the Soviet Union. At Sheremet- 
yevo Airport, nine foreign airlines 
land aircraft—and Pan American ex- 
pects that someday it will be the 
tenth. 

Moscow also is Russia’s primary 
seat of learning, with the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, countless scien- 
tific institutes, the largest libraries, 
and 82 universities or colleges. Al- 
though Moscow is far from the sea 


.and oil fields, it has the Institute of 


Sea Fisheries & Oceanography and 
the Institute of Oil Surveying. 

Loyal comrades. Muscovites love 
their city. They have songs about it, 
hate to move from Moscow to other 
Russian cities. Around Leningrad 
residents, however, they sometimes 
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betray an inferiority complex. This 
dates back to 1713. When Peter the 
Great moved the capital to St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad) to “throw 
Russia open to the West,” Moscow 
was isolated from the Western cul- 
ture to which Leningrad was ex- 
posed. Today, Leningraders often 
point to Moscow as an oversized 
peasant village. 

In answer to Leningrad’s cultural 
snobbishness, Moscow’s _ citizens 
point to the greatest treasure of all 
Russia—the Kremlin, whose walls 
were built of red brick in the 15th 
Century. The Kremlin encloses Rus- 
sia’s most famous old churches and, 
of course, government headquar- 
ters. Irregularly bordering some 62 
acres, the Kremlin walls have an 
almost mystical magnetism. “I have 
passed those walls every day for two 
years,’ a Western resident says. “I 
never can take my eye off them.” 


Il. Seven-year plan 


The Kremlin will remain the city’s 
centerpiece. By the time of Moscow’s 
World’s Fair in 1967, some 50 to 60 
new hotels are slated for neighbor- 
hoods around the Kremlin. With 
fewer than a dozen hotels suitable 
today for foreigners, city officials 
must have scratched their heads in 
puzzlement last fall when Khrush- 
chev suggested that the United 
Nations relocate its headquarters in 
Moscow. 

Around the city proper, Moscow 
will have satellite towns—or “micro- 
districts.” Some are already under 
construction. Intended to be self-con- 
tained settlements for 6,000 to 12,000 
people, these Soviet suburbs will 
have nurseries, schools, restaurants, 
theaters, laundries, and repair shops. 

Moscow today is laid out like a 
wheel. The Kremlin is the hub. Fan- 
ning out from the Kremlin toward 
the outskirts are 19 spoke-like streets. 
These outgoing streets cross one 
major rim road—the Sadovaya Ring 
—that encircles the city. They also 
intersect other circular roads. Under 
current plans, the wheel will be ex- 
panded greatly. Four more major 
rim roads will be constructed, with 
American-style cloverleafs and un- 
derpasses to speed traffic along at 
peak hours. 

More elbow room. Helping to 
oversee this program is Moscow’s 
“mayor, N.I. Bobrovnikov, the 
chairman of the Moscow Soviet Ex- 
ecutive Committee. “Our aim is an 
apartment for each family,” Bob- 
rovnikov says, “with a room for each 
member of the family.” With many 
families now crowded three or more 
to a room, housing is easily Moscow’s 
most urgent problem. 


To reach his goals, the Moscow 
mayor under the Seven-Year Plan 
must expedite construction of 215. 
million sq. ft. of new living space 
for the period 1959-65, at a cost of 
275-million rubles (1 ruble equals 
$1.11)—or half the city budget for 
the whole period. 

Each day, Bobrovnikov says, 250 
to 300 families move into new apart- 
ments. Some 90,000 apartments were 
completed in 1960, with the goal up 
to 120,000 this year, 145,000 in 1962, 
To meet these targets, Moscow is re- 
lying on assembly-line construction. 
This involves erolalalaasiaa of ferro- 
concrete components at 15 mills in 
the Moscow area. 

In putting virtually all new hous- 
ing in Moscow’s outskirts, the Rus- 
sians are leaving in place the dilapi- 
dated dwellings that now surround 
dreary little courtyards in Moscow’ 
older sections. “These old houses will 
vanish,” Bobrovnikov says, “with 
gardens and parks appearing in their 
place.” 

Growth problems. Meantime, Bob- 
rovnikov and his fellow city fathers 
are wrestling with many other muni- 
cipal problems. While Moscow al- 
ready has a good public transport 
system, the relocation of the popula- 
tion to the outskirts means rapid 
extension of the subway and bus 
routes. The subway system now car- 
ries 2.7-million Muscovites daily. To 
help meet the new. load, Moscow is 
toying with the idea of a monorail. 

For several years, Moscow has 
tried to meet its growth problems by 
a prohibition on new residents and 
new industry. With all the city’s at- 
traction, however, Russians simply 
moved into the city with relatives or 
obtained quarters in settlements be- 
yond the city limits. New factories, 
too, showed up just beyond the city 
border. 

Obliged to provide services for 
newcomers near its boundaries, Mos- 
cow still had no authority over them. 
It managed last year to have its city 
limits extended to include the new 
settlements, then annexed a “green 
belt” beyond them giving the city 
some 450,000 acres of buffer to dis- 
courage the problem’s recurrence. 


ill. Bureaucratic red tape 


In its frenetic pursuit of municipal 
splendor, Moscow still has its great- 
est problems to meet. Into its new 
crash-program construction, the city 
is building a ap so poor that 
defects are already showing up. Ma- 
terials often are shoddy, construction 
even more so. Soil tests are not taken 
before foundations are laid. 

Already residents have had to 
evacuate at least two new apartment 
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Many of the above products courtesy of R. H. Macy and Company 


RE A EXPRESS is on the move—cuts shipping 
charges on 2,096 commodities—more coming! 


(Is your product here?) 
Now REA EXPRESS rates are lower on more ... Single receipt handling wherever you ship... 
than 2,000 commodities (and more to come) convenience of nationwide coverage...exclu- 
~even lower than motor carrier in certain sive door to door delivery at no extra cost 
preferred weight ranges. Your commod- RE AFYPRESS (within published limits in the United 
ity may well be among them. And you get “" "imc States). Call your local REA EXPRESS 
these other RE A EXPRESS advantages: faster “ a, f° representative today. He’ll be glad to give 
service... one carrier responsibility allthe way “ you the information on these new, low rates. 























Industrial Aircraft Plant 


The Plant at Bengies, Maryland, 
has been operated primarily by 
the Martin Company since its con- 
struction in 1941 for the manufac- 
ture of aircraft and aircraft parts. 


The property covers 79 acres of 
nearly level land in a commercial 
and industrial area marked by 
rising land values. It is right on 
Eastern Avenue (Route 150) and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and is 
very convenient to important Route 
40. It is also convenient to the vast 
shipping complex of Baltimore 
Harbor. 


The main two-story manufacturing 





FOR SALE by U.S. GOVERNMENT 


RA RSet» 






11 miles east of downtown 
Baltimore, Md. 


plant with its subsidiary buildings 
offer nearly 2 million square feet 
of floor space. The buildings them- 
selves, and the installed manufac- 
turing equipment—most of it less 
than 10 years old—are in excellent 
condition. 

Ideal for large-scale manufacturing 
based on sheet metal fabrication, 
or for a number of other industrial 
operations. 

20% down, and up to 10 years 
to pay the balance at 5% interest. 


Sealed bids will be opened November 27th at 
1:00 P.M. (EST) 


Call, write or wire for bid details and an 
inspection appointment. Invitation and Bid 
Form No. GS-03-B(S)-8741 applies. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION Region 3 
Utilization and Disposal Service ¢® Real Property Division 
7th and D Streets, S.W.— @ Washington 25, D. C. 
WOrth 3-6139, 3-6140 or 3-6141 











FOR FASTER MAIL DELIVERY 


COOPERATE IN THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT'S NIMS* PROGRAM 


1. During each business day, schedule large volume 
mailings so they can be handled in order of their 


importance to you. 


2. Presort and identify your mail “priority” or “non- 


priority”. 


3. Dispatch all mail—particularly non-priority mail— 


early in the day. 


BETTER POSTAL SERVICE DEPENDS ON YOU. 


Support The *NATION-WIDE IMPROVED MAIL SERVICE Program 
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buildings because of crumbling 
foundations. Moscow may be the 
only city in the world where wire 
screens are erected to protect pedes- 
trians from pieces of concrete fallin 
from buildings only five years old, 
Floors buckle, doors sag from their 
hinges. Building maintenance is vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

If all housing goals are met, the 
average Muscovite in 1965 will still 
have less living space than he did in 
1917. By Soviet statistics, Moscow 
had 12-million square meters of hous- 
ing space before the Revolution for 
a population of 1-million. That meant 
12 square meters per person. By 
1965, the Soviets expect to provide 
each person with 9 square meters. 

Too many cooks. Despite efforts 
to streamline, Moscow is still a bu- 
reaucrats hive. For the foreigner, 
the problem of red tape is a nuisance 
—as any traveler knows who has 
tried to change flights even 12 hours 
before takeoff from a Moscow air- 
port or tried to specify in advance 
the hotel where he will stay. For the 
Russian, bureaucratic obstacles are 
far more serious. 

Moscow's city planners, for ex- 
ample, have too many cooks inter- 
fering. In theory, the city planning 
function belongs to Moscow’s Insti- 
tute of General Planning. This insti- 
tute operates under the “mayor” and 
the Moscow City Soviet, a sort of 
Communist-style city council. 

While no citizen is allowed to get 
in the way, as sometimes happens in 
capitalist cities, the planners have 
problems with superior bodies on the 
republic level and even on the all- 
union or national level. The State 
Committee for Construction, for in- 
stance, may modify plans. Gosplan, 
the national planning committee, 
may hold back funds. The city has 
no effective control over industry. 
Along the line, the Communist Party 
gets involved. 

Overexposure. While struggling 
to build their model Communist city, 
Moscow's planners are witnessing 
signs that Muscovites may have been 
exposed too soon to Western influ- 
ence. Already, rouged and lipsticked 
girls are commonplace, and a touch 
of makeup is showing up even on 
older, sterner women. 

On its road to better things, how- 
ever, Moscow has shown a talent for 
flexibility, absorbing as its own many 
strains of capitalist culture that at 
first seemed alien to it. A most sur- 
prising takeover from the West was 
jazz. Once branded by the Soviets 
as corrupt, jazz now has official sanc- 
tion. You hear it in public dining 
rooms and elsewhere in Moscow, 
along with the official explanation 
that jazz originated in Odessa. End 
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THE TREND 
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It’s up to the Latin Americans now 


If you judge the outcome of the Punta del Este 
meeting on the Alliance for Progress in terms of 
noble ideas and far-reaching promises, it was an 
impressive performance. In terms of concrete 
accomplishments, of course, you must wait and 
see. It may be years before we will know whether 
anything substantial has been achieved by this 
attempt at orderly revolution in Latin America. 

To a limited degree its success will depend on 
the final shape of the foreign aid bill—on whether 
Pres. Kennedy gets from Congress at least part of 
the long-term borrowing authority he requested. 
But regardless of the amount of aid money Congress 
grants, and the method of financing it approves, the 
major responsibility for making true progress will 
lie in the lands south of the Rio Grande. Only the 
Latin Americans themselves can do what must be 
done to eradicate the various economic and social 
ills that plague their lands. Only they can marshal 
their resources, enforce equitable tax laws, stimu- 
late domestic and foreign private investment, pro- 
mote industrial expansion, and assure agricultural 
productivity. 

This is the essential element in ultimate success. 
If the Latin Americans are unwilling or unable to 
undertake the fundamental reforms needed to insure 
that all funds—domestic and foreign, private and 
public—are channeled into productive use, then 
U.S. aid will be futile. Worse, it may aggravate 
social and political tensions. In this respect, there’s 
a lesson to be learned from Venezuela. Because it 
was squandered until recently, that country’s huge 


Blinkers in Washington 


To judge by the lack of attention given it in Wash- 
ington, the U.S. balance of payments is no prob- 
lem. Apparently it was resolved by the combined 
efforts of the Eisenhower and Kennedy Adminis- 
trations and U.S. exporters. Gold has been flowing 
in recently, and this has tended to encourage com- 
placency. 

Unfortunately, the facts do not justify this com- 
placency. In the first quarter we ran a sizable 
deficit in our payments—$1.1-billion at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate. The second quarter would 
have been considerably more in the red—$1.8-bil- 
lion at an annual rate—except for the fact that 
West Germany and two other nations paid back 
extraordinarily large amounts of debt. That fluke 
gave us a slight surplus for the quarter. 

In fact, though, our basic trade position is worsen- 
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yearly income from international oil companies has 
actually added to political instability, while con- 
tributing little to basic economic development. 

You can argue that it is a mistake for the U.S. to 
launch this massive endeavor. To be realistic, we 
probably have little choice. Latin America’s eco- 
nomic and social revolution is inexorably gaining | 
momentum. Unless the U.S. is able to guide the © 
revolutionary forces toward our values, Moscow 
can be expected to channel them into political and 
economic forms that clearly would be against our 
best interests. 

Because Latin Americans have made a fetish of 
“non-intervention,” the U. S. will have a delicate and 
difficult task influencing the course of events in the 
next few years. We must try to see that social re- 
forms are not achieved at the expense of capital 
accumulation, on which economic growth depends. 
At the same time, we have a right to insure that 
our resources are being well used, that they are not 
being wasted on unsound projects or being siphoned 
off by the wealthy to European bank accounts. 
Washington should not hesitate to cut off its aid to 
any participating nation that fails demonstrably to 
meet these reasonable requirements. 

Although the U.S. need not tell Latin Americans 
how to go about reform or how to plan for economic 
development, we can make clear that we expect 
positive results. If this is done now, with tact and 
diplomacy, both the U.S. and Latin America will 
be able to look forward to the future with a lot 
more confidence. 


ing—exports are declining and imports rising. 
The prospect is that in the next twelve months 
imports will continue to rise as business generally 
gains. It is quite possible that next spring will see 
the over-all deficit at an annual rate of $3-billion or ~ 
more—right back where we were in 1960. 

The Administration seems strangely unaware of 
this prospect. Indeed, it seems to be wearing blink- — 
ers—looking at problems one by one and not to-— 
gether. It keeps adding to our commitments for — 
foreign aid and for military expenditures in Europe. — 
These additional burdens are essential, but some — 
way has to be found to offset their impact on our | 
balance of payments. 

There must be a day of reckoning—unless some- 
one finds the courage to consider all these problems © 
together. 
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Wherever you live 


whatever you do... 


Something you depend on is ee 
shipped in an 


NLAND 





corrugated 
CONTAINER Re 








People of all ages appreciate receiving new things in 
“factory-fresh” condition . . . the way they arrive when 
shipped in Inland corrugated boxes. Leading American 


MILLS: Macon, Georgia; Rome, Georgia 


itt PLLANE¢: henemidiel balione manufacturers rely on these “boxes that build good will” for 
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AMERICAN 


OVING 


Buddies. 


Can you imagine the nightmarish task of supply- 
ing spare parts to 16 independent American dis- 
tributors and more than 600 dealers 5,000 miles 
from the factory? 

Conventional transportation methods were 
giving Volkswagen dealers trouble and costing 
lots of money. North American Van Lines had a 
solution. Ship pre-packaged parts in steel con- 
tainers. No crates. No pilferage. No moisture 
damage. No dust and dirt. Lots of sense. 








FT. WAYWE, 


Orders of mixed parts are made up at the 
factory. Each distributor’s container holds sev- 
eral dealers’ orders of pre-packaged parts, ready 
to go “‘on the shelf” with minimum handling. 

Teamwork, such as this, has made a lot of 
friends for North American over the years. None 
better than Volkswagen. We’ll be happy to put our 
overseas experience to work for you. Get in touch 
with the Manager—International Sales, North 
American Van Lines, in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


NMORTH AMERICAN VANW LINES 


the GENMTLEmen of the moving industry 


INDIANA 














Do your salesmen 





use Long Distance 
to stay ahead 


of competition? 


Do they... 


[] call ahead for appointments and avoid 
long waits and fruitless trips? 


[] answer inquiries by phone to qualify prospects 
fast and pick up orders immediately? 


[] telephone between regular visits and keep 
up to the minute on their customers’ needs? 


(] tell customers to call in their orders collect 
and close sales at extra low cost? 


Each of these suggestions is a sales-building idea. And that’s where profits come from. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM , 
Long Distance pays off! Use it now ...for all it’s worth! 























A report to management from Cougius Fir Plywood Association 


HOW INDUSTRY CUTS COSTS WITHER 


Here are five examples of how profit-minded management is using fir plywood to improve 


products, speed construction, streamline handling, cut maintenance and operating costs. 





“Space planes” —an entirely 
new approach to roof design 


This unusual roof exemplifies the 
space plane—a new design concept 
from plywood research, and a refine- 
ment of the folded plate. Plywood space 
planes offer distinctive appearance 
and, compared with other means of 
achieving the same effects, speed and 
economy. Architects call them more 
versatile than any other clear-span 
technique using wood. Their striking 
contours are due to components of 
varying geometric shapes—while those 
of typical folded plates are rectangu- 
lar. In both, “plates” lean against each 
other to create a lid-like roof, needing 
only edge supports. 


The space plane above is a St. Louis 
church, its roof made of 80 triangular 
components, some as long as 47 ft., and 
all prefabricated of fir plywood. The 
conventional folded plates at the left 
are at anew motel 
in Rochester, N.Y. 
Construction with 
plywood compon- 
ents was so fast 
the owners opened 
three months 
ahead of schedule. 


These systems 
are logical wher- 





ever long clear spans are needed, as in 
restaurants, schools, and many kinds 
of commercial buildings. Key to their 
efficiency is use of large, prefabricated, 
precisely engineered plywood compo- 
nents. They insure close cost control, 
keep labor low and quality high. If you 
have a space plane or folded plate struc- 
ture in mind, and would like data on 
plywood components and DFPA’s de- 
sign method for folded plates, please 
mail the coupon at right. 





Plywood proves a winner for 
record-breaking racetrack 


This new fir plywood track in the 
Portland, Ore. Coliseum has already 
broken two records: first when it cost 
only half as much as a standard spruce 
track, again at its inaugural track meet 
when a new indoor two-mile record was 
made (8:34:3). Plywood demonstrates 
here its capacity as an engineered ma- 
terial to excel at unusual jobs. It was 
machined to precise sizes and infinites- 
imal tolerances, especially where 
wedge-shaped panels at turns had to 
fit perfectly. Its surface is absolutely 
uniform. The track offers long-term 
savings too: it’s durable and the large, 
light plywood components can be de- 
mounted or set up in a few hours. 


Olympic stars and others who have 
run on the plywood track like its spring, 
and call it the “fastest ever.”” The same 
plywood qualities that stand out here— 


large size, light weight, strength and 
predictably high uniform quality— 
make it a logical, low-cost material for 
other applications, such as basketball 
courts, auditoriums, arenas, computer 
installations—wherever floors undergo 
hard use and heavy loads. 


How to cut shipping costs 
with big plywood vans 


Shippers find this new heavy-duty 
plywood container equal to or better 
than metal in load-carrying capacity, 
lighter in weight, and more economi- 
cal in the long run. The sturdy, versa- 
tile vans are made by California Cargo 
Container Corp. of Oakland, especially 
to transport heavy industrial products, 
canned goods, etc., as well as household 
goods. They are designed for rail, truck 
or ship transport, with no unloading en 
route. Here, one of the 500 vans recent- 
ly purchased by American President 
Lines is transferred from flatcar to ship. 
Michael Rafton of Calif. Cargo says the 
plywood vans cost far less to make 
than metal containers, and are easier, 
quicker and less costly to repair. Sides 
and floors are Exterior (waterproof) 
plywood, braced at edges with welded 
angle iron. Fork-lift channels permit 
four-way entry. 
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| PLYWOOD 
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DFPA QUALITY GRADE-TRADEMARKED* 


% 


* The DFPA grade-trademark on 
plywood is your assurance of 
quality and value. It identifies 
plywood made under the rigid 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
quality control program. Be sure 
it is on every panel you buy 


Plywood pallet and slip-board 
system saves $100,000 a year 


Special plywood pallets for beer keg” 
are the key to a new handling system 
that is saving Blitz Weinhard $100,000 
a year at their Portland, Ore. brewery. 
With the new pallet and slip-board 
combination, both kegs and case goods 
can now be handled with the same crew 
and equipment. The four-way pallet 
has an Exterior (waterproof) plywood 
deck, and blocks with plywood runners. 
It is unique in its four rectangular holes 
cut in the deck to allow ring bands of 
kegs to drop in and keep kegs secure on 
pallets. Similarly cut plywood slip- 
boards are used between additional 
tiers of kegs. The system doubles stor- 
age space—empties can be stacked 9- 
high or higher. Damage to kegs is re- 
duced sharply; and plywood pallets last 
twice as long as boards. 


When used for case goods, they are 
equally strong and durable, and smooth 
plywood decks are easy on cartons. 


Plywood tank lining best answer 
for hot, concentrated acids 


At McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. 
Louis, plant engineers found high den- 
sity overlaid plywood the best and most 
economical material for acid tanks. The 
plywood-lined tanks, used in the steel 
chemical machining pilot plant, proved 
cheaper than metal, lighter weight and 
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purchasing 
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easier to fabricate. The plywood has an 
exceptionally hard, smooth, damage- 
resistant surface, achieved by bonding 
a resin-fiber overlay to panels in the 
factory under extreme heat and pres- 
sure. The McDonnell tanks were used 
for various mixtures of concentrated 
acids—HNO;, HC1, H;PO., and HF—at 
temperatures up to 150°F. After 16 
months they had suffered no leaks or 
deterioration. Overlaid plywood comes 
with a medium density overlay too, 
which is also highly moisture-resistant 
and takes paint well. 


For more information on fir plywood 
—its advantages and applications—or 
for further details on the uses in these 
case histories, send in coupon below. 





To: W. E. Difford, Executive Vice President 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma 2, Wash. 
USA only 
Please send me more information on: 


( Plywood components and (CD Plywood pallets 
folded plate design method [7 Plywood acid tanks 
(CD Plywood shipping containers [) e esiagecambalba 


Name 





Title 





Company 





Address 











DIp YOU EVER SNITCH ICE 
from the back of a Wagon? 





If you ever wore knickers, or spun wooden tops, or 
cheered for Babe Ruth . . . you probably did! 


| Even then, Frick could look back upon a proud 
past. The past included pioneering in the perfection 


of refrigeration systems. The advent of ne ge , 
ice-making equipment. And always a guarantee e 
that the equipment would work .. . a 


and keep working. 














FRICK MEAT PACKING PROGRESS 


Day after day at the Colonial Pro- 
vision Company in Boston, Mass., a 
custom-engineered Frick System pro- 
vides 350 tons of cooling capacity for 


dustrial compressors and more than 
11% miles of Frick Prestfin pipe are 
used in the system. 

This packing plant has guaranteed 
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the widely varied demands of this 
plant. Packing, grinding, freezing 
rooms, and even a new kind of air 
conditioned smokehouse require tem- 
peratures from —10°F to 50°F. The 
plant is the biggest in the United 
States having all its packing opera- 
tions on one floor. Heavy duty in- 


refrigeration because Frick accepts 
complete responsibility for the engi- 
neering, manufacture and _ installa- 
tion of the equipment. All com- 
ponents are properly matched. Engi- 
neering and installation work is 
backed by years of experience with 
packing plants. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 


FRICK OF CANADA, Ltd., 2085 City Councillors St., Montreal, Quebec 


A proud past ...a progressive future <€R| Ck 











Terminal and General Offices of the N&W at Roanoke, Va. 


Going Forward With icvoh es Industry! To stimulate business, 


fight inflation and meet foreign competition, 


rican industry is waging war on prices and 
costs. Dependable, economical transportation is a major weapon . . . used by industry to 
cut distribution costs, reduce inventories, speed the flow of goods and money. 

Time-and-money-saving transportation is an N&W tradition. Since World War II this 
railroad has spent more than $624,000,000. . . including $41,600,000 in 1960. . . to modern- 
ize and improve. 

As a result, N&W rate levels are generally lower today than in 1957, despite increased 
wages and other higher costs. This is practical economics in action. This is service that 
pays off for shippers . . . and for all America! 


WEST JEFFERSON qinston-satem OURHAM 


oman ge ef, Se Oe eel) NORFOLK and WESTERN 
“9 s RAILWAY 
mata GALA Sp Gee GENERAL OFFICES ¢ ROANOKE, VA. 
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NATION’S GOING-EST RAILROAD 


serene smeeseseieemerencs 
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Sports coliseum in Portland... to Insurance headquarters in New York... Now—more than ever 


/t§ Trane for the big 

































































Great hall of glass is appearance of Portland’s new multi-purpose 
Memorial Coliseum. TRANE heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment provides year around comfort—and even freezes the skating 
rink ice. Architects: Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. Consulting 
engineers: J. Donald Kroeker and Associates. 
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Largest building in world for single occupancy under pri- 
vate ownership. Equitable Life Assurance Society Building 
in New York provides complete air conditioning through 
6139 UniTrane units. Architects: Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill. Consulting engineers: Meyer, Strong and Jones. 


conditioning jobs! 


Are you planning an investment 
in air conditioning ? 
Here’s why you’// find it good 
business to talk to Trane. 


Today’s total air conditioning problems require 
specialists in many fields. With TRANE, you can 
get all your answers from a single source. For 
TRANE is one of the very few manufacturing 
engineers with depth of experience in all four 
related fields—air conditioning, heating, ven- 
tilating, and heat transfer. 

That’s why TRANE equipment has been called 
upon to air condition everything from sky- 
scrapers to jet planes to homes and subway trains. 
That’s why more and more major, new buildings 
in the past 5 years have specified TRANE! 


Constant research and testing 


Modern conditioning of air is a complex science— 
and TRANE has a multi-million-dollar “House of 
Weather Magic” Laboratory devoted exclusively 
to this science of heat exchange. Here constant 
research and testing result in superior equipment 
and systems to handle any air condition. 

It will pay you to talk to TRANE before you 
invest in air conditioning, heating, ventilating 
or heat transfer equipment—for any purpose in 
any type of building. Call your nearby TRANE 
Sales Office; or write the TRANE Company, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Talk to the men who know all 4 related fields 








Air conditioning. Want 
to air condition a 70-story 
skyscraper or add central 
air conditioning to your 
home? There’s TRANE 
equipment to create the 
climate you want. 


Heating. A problem with 
high factory ceilings—or 
with long, exposed corri- 
dors? There’s TRANE 
equipment to solve it. 





RAINE 


FOR ANY A/R COND/7T/ON 


Ventilating. Want to keep 
school children comfortable 
and draft-free in today’s 
glass-walled schoolrooms— 
or need to remove fumes 
from a processing room? 
Turn to TRANE. 


Heat transfer. Want to 
purify gases at 300 degrees 
below zero? TRANE has the 
answer, experience, equip- 
ment! 





Manufacturing engineers of air conditioning, 


heating, ventilating and heat transfer equipment 
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IN PACKAGING? 


Acme Steel mechanized strapping heats any other method hands down! 





Too many hands too often strangle the efficiency of a packaging operation. 
New Acme Steel innovations in mechanized strappirg convert wasted motion 


into concentrated productivity —at the press of a button. By uniformly ten- 





sioning, sealing and cutting your steel strapping automatically, Acme Steel 
Strapping Machines put your operation on a high volume, production line basis. You mul- 
tiply packaging output without adding a man. In fact, Acme Steel mechanized methods 
usually free busy hands for other assignments. 

The secret behind the industry-wide success of Acme Steel mechanized equipment is not 
only its speed, but remarkable flexibility. Basic machines can be easily adapted to meet 
virtually any strapping requirement. The result is double savings: 1) You save considerable 
time and manpower; 2) You save on cost of the equipment itself. 


Have your local Acme Idea Man explain exactly how mechanized strapping can most 


profitably serve you—and pay for itself within months. Or, write for complete details. 


IDEA LEADER IN 


STRAPPING - STITCHING - FRAMING 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. BFCP-81 , 135th St. & Perry Ave., Chicago 27, Ill. 
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BAROMETER 
OF BUSINESS 


What kind of ‘“‘weather”’ for business? Traditionally, 
analysts watch closely such significant measure- 
ments as bank clearings, department store sales, 
and carloadings. 





Now a new, sensitive and remarkably accurate 
yardstick has come into widespread use— 
intercity truckloadings. And for good 
reason. Motor common carrier freight 
volume is an almost infallible index of 
business trends. Trucks supply modern 
manufacturing and merchandising so com- 
pletely and swiftly that truckloadings 
reflect the pace of production and 

sales on an almost overnight basis! 


* & 


Our Weekly Truckloadings Report is supplied 
on request to publications, analysts, financial or 
educational institutions. Address your request to 
Department of Research and Transport Economics, 
The American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
Washington 6, D. C, 





AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 








THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
































Clarence H. Hopper, President of CBS Electronics (extreme right) with 
(from the left) Norman L. Harvey, CBS Electronics Vice President of Engi- 
neering, Dr. Peter C. Goldmark, President and Director of Research for CBS 
Laboratories and Dr. Wolfgang W. Gaertner, Vice President, Solid State 
Physics Branch for CBS Laboratories. The group discusses a microelectronic 
circuit developed by CBS Electronics using advanced thin-film techniques. 


Groundwork for a new revolution 1n electronics 
A statement by Clarence H. Hopper, President of CBS Electronics 


On June ist, CBS Electronics discontinued its 
entertainment receiving tube business and took 
5 important steps to strengthen its growing activ- 
ities in microcircuitry, advanced semiconductors 
and sophisticated electronic devices and systems. 


In making these moves, CBS Electronics has acted early to 
ready itself for the technological and production demands of 
the space age—demands that are already triggering a new elec- 
tronics revolution. 


Specifically: 

1. We have moved our headquarters to a new ultra-modern 
facility at Lowell, Massachusetts. This Yamasaki-designed 
building recently received the Factory Magazine Award as 
one of the top ten manufacturing plants completed during 
1960. 

2. We have substantially reinforced our R&D activities both 
at Lowell and through a joint program with the CBS Labo- 
ratories in Stamford, Connecticut. 





3. We have added significantly to our scientific and engineer- 
ing staff personnel. 

4. We have initiated numerous advanced new product pro- 
grams at our new Lowell headquarters including those on 
silicon and gallium arsenide devices, new power transistor 
packaging concepts and thin-film microelectrenic circuits. 

5. We have organized a new staff of technical coordinators to 
bring the CBS man in the field in close touch with the men 
in the laboratory and factory. 


Each of these steps is part of a deliberate and carefully coordi- 
nated effort by CBS Electronics to move quickly into full 
quality production of advanced solid state devices and special- 
ized systems at prices that will attract both industrial and 
military buyers. You will be hearing more about important 
new CBS Electronics achievements and activities in the weeks 
and months ahead. 


President, CBS Electronics 5 ) 


CBS ELECTRONICS 


Lowell, Massachusetts A Division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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ATTWOOD AERODYNAMICS 168 ELM AVENUE-CEDAR+ OREGON - EV 1-5050 











YOUR LETTERHEAD IS YOU 
That's why it should always look its best. Be sure the design 
and the paper it’s printed on say nice things about you. 
Your printer will be glad to suggest a fresh, new design. 
And for paper you’ll be proud to sign, ask for Hammermill 
Bond, of course, with matching envelopes. 
Would you like a free book on letterhead design? A request 
on your present business letterhead will bring you one. 
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Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Rd., Erie, Pa. 
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Photographed at Crow's Nest Ranch near San Angelo, Texas. San Angelo is the headquarters of General Telephone Co. of the S 


At home on the range in the Southwest 


In the land of oil, cattle and wool, Gen Tel is building a future as big as 
all outdoors. 

For the areas served by General Telephone Company of the Southwest 
range from the Rio Grande clear across Texas and into New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Travel the breadth of this territory and you'll find activity at every turn. 
Old industries in mining and metals are moving up — new industries in 
chemicals are moving in. And with them, more people, more homes, more 
need for telephones. 

To provide the greater communications such growth requires, Gen Tel is 
making record expenditures this year in new lines, new switchboards and 
new exchanges. 

This is just one of the ways General Telephone & Electronics works as a 
“partner in progress” in all of the 31 states we serve. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, New York 17. 
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Trigger an impulse f 

and close a sale! Helene /|* tt 

Curtis harnesses this Wggesc lis ieagae 
powerful sales maker with 

economical, new Ultra Pak? 

Transparent Dobeckmun film 
gives it the extra product 

visibility—key to impulse selling. 


*The William Steven Company 


@ se 


Here’s another young packaging idea that’s bubbling over! Dobeckmun helped bring it to life from DURAFILM, one of a 
wide range of packaging materials. Ultra Pak is a powerful sales maker for foods, drugs and cosmetics in liquid, powder 
and solid form. This William Steven’s design contributes materials savings up to 60% compared with previous Helene 
Curtis package. Simple, eye-catching, competitive! Like to put your product up front with a packaging idea that 





_ triggers more impulse sales? Dobeckmun does it! For information, write THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY, a Division 


of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Onio + Berkeley 10, California ¢ Offices in most principal cities. Z 
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ACF has now developed a unique cushioning device that provides 
IMPACT outstanding impact protection for containers, farm and construction 
equipment and any load requiring multiple point tie-down. The ACF 


Cushion Cradle not only protects shipments from damage but in- 


PROTECTION M EANS N EW creases the versatility and scope of ACF’s Hitch Hiker and Low-Level 


Hitch Hiker flat cars. Because these flat cars can now be used for 
more purposes than ever before, shippers can achieve savings in 


SHIPPING ECONOMIES transporting goods that were never possible before. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY OIVISION, ACF INDUSTRIES, 750 THIRD AVENUE, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON, 0. C. * HUNTINGTON, W. VA. «+ BERWICK, PA. + MILTON, 


AMERICAN CAR 
AND FOUNDRY 


DIVISION 
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Make every minute count! | 


AChieverfone, AC’s new mobile — schedules and specifications can __ under the dash and the Receiver- 
radiotelephone, lets you place or — be forwarded instantly, meaning ‘Transmitter unit that is easily 
receive a callin yourcarassimply — that your salesmen will be better installed on the trunk shelf. In- 
as you would in your office. Thisis informed, more effective—in _ stallation time usually averages 
especially important for the man _ short, more valuable. less than two hours. 

who must always keep in touch. AChieverfone’s styling is as mod- If making every minute count 
With AChieverfone you can really — ern and attractive as today’s new- _is of concern to you . . . consider 
make every minute count! While — est household telephones. AChiev- | AChieverfone. You’ll find its cost 
en route, salesmen may tele-  erfone is also engineered to save _ surprisingly low — your savings 
phone customers and customers on space. The entire assembly surprisingly high. For more in- 
and management can telephone consists of only two units: the formation about AChieverfone 
them. Changes in production control head that mounts on or write AC in Milwaukee today. 
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Available only in the Continental U.S. at the present time. H P P) (0) N 


An AChievement in Mobile Communications 
AC Spark Plug Ae The Electronics Division of General Motors 
Box 622 * Milwaukee 1,Wis. * Telephone BRoadway 3-1120 























meripol Rubber plays undercover role for Spalding 


At the core of each Spalding-made Major League baseball is a 
“cushioned cork center” covered with a quarter-inch layer of Ameripol Rubber. 

More important than the amount of rubber used are the rigid requirements 
for constant quality. The center must be perfect in every way, 
with uniform resilience from ball to ball. 

Indicative of Spalding’s quality control is the fact that 

balls are wound in a sealed room where temperature and humidity 
are held uniform at all times. This all helps insure that each ball 
meets Official Major League specifications. 

If high quality is important in your rubber products, check ae 
with Goodrich-Gulf. From production research and quality control, ; 
to technical service and warehousing, we’re organized to meet your needs, 

For information contact Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SOURCE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 





Convair uses the Mobil Program.. 


Over 20,000 gallons of premium DTE oils are in use as fill for critical 
hydraulic production and test equipment, like this 100 Gravity Rucker 
hydraulic-drive centrifuge at Convair-Astronautics. The superior 
properties of DTE oil plus systematic oil analysis procedures have 
resulted in fills being kept in service up to 10 years with only normal 
make-up, minimizing hydraulic oil costs. 90% of all production 
equipment at Convair (approx. 12,000 units) is protected by only 
8 Mobil products. This planned simplification of lubricants used has 
permitted bulk purchasing economies. ..$3,680.70 in 18 months. 














F  omye-e NAME in this age of speed and space 
is Convair, maker of the 990, our fastest 
commercial jet; our fastest bomber, fastest fighter, 
most versatile intercontinental ballistic missile. 
Convair, operating a great complex of plants in 
the San Diego area of California, relies upon the 
Mobil Program to help reduce its operating costs 
and keep its vital work going smoothly, efficiently. 

An indication of the success of this program 
is the fact that in the last 18 months Convair has 
benefited by a direct savings of $19,085. Convair 
has enjoyed substantial dollar savings every year 


Convair employs numerous vacuum pumps in test 
equipment designed to simulate space conditions. 
Shown here is the Astronautics facility, the largest 
of its kind, now actively contributing to our space 
program. In July, 1959, Mobil Vacuum Pump Oil 
replaced several more costly competitive products 
then in use. Results were equal or superior. Savings 
for the past 18 months: $1,339.05. 





In July, 1959, a Mobil cutting-oil specialist, in co- 
operation with Convair production personnel, set 
up a coolant reservoir maintenance schedule and 
helped train personnel in improved maintenance 
procedure. These steps, along with the introduction 
of a Mobil water soluble coolant, extended coolant 
service life up to 600% in many cases. Savings on 
these metal-working fluids for 18 months: $7,849.05. 


cuts costs °19,085 in 18 months! 


for more than ten years from the Mobil Program 
. . . and priceless, indirect savings in smoother 
operations and less downtime. 

The systematic, continuing Mobil Program has 
achieved remarkable results. And the Mobil Pro- 
gram offers you today an outstanding combina- 
tion of experience and expertness, products and 
proof of performance . . . a combination that 
assures you of superior results in lowering your 
operating costs. For further information, contact 
your Mobil Representative or the Mobil Oil 
Company, 150 East 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 





Convair-San Diego experienced recurring sluggish- 
ness of table hydraulic control valves on a critical 
grinder. When monthly draining did not correct the 
condition, Mobil Engineers recommended flushing 
with solvent to loosen and dissolve contaminating 
materials. There has been no recurrence of valve 
sluggishness, and oil-change intervals have been 
greatly extended. Savings for 18 months: $1,550.58. 





Over 6,000 electric motors ranging from 5 to 250 HP 
power Convair-San Diego equipment. Although 
lubricated bearings are being replaced with sealed- 
for-life units wherever possible, Mobil Engineers 
recommended a new grease for use on the remaining 
motor bearings. This doubled lubrication intervals 
from six months to a year, resulted in savings over 
an 18-month period of $4,666.12. 


Correct Lubrication 

















IN A LAND WHERE MORE PEOPLE OWN THEIR OWN HOMES 


In California more people own their 
own homes than in any other state. 


And in this marketing area, the 
second largest in the nation, there 
are more homes, people, industries, 
and businesses—all the time. 


United California Bank reflects— 
and is an important contributor to— 
the dynamic force that is California. 


When your firm is looking for the 
services of a Western bank, or for 
assistance in locating here, United 
California Bank’s experience and 
facilities will prove invaluable. 








LOOK TO US WHEN YOU LOOK WEST 


Uf) UNITED 
CALIFORNIA 
Cy) BANK 


Offices border to border throughout California 


DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS « 600 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES e 405 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SHOPPERS PICK PLASTIC 


PLAX plastic packages propel all sorts of products into the shopping cart. Plastic catches thé eye 
and ignites the buying :mpulse. Its beauty is striking—its sales appeal high. Even tiny tots know 
plastic is lighter to lift and safer to use. PLAX — creator of the plastic squeeze 
bottle — now offers the largest capacity for quality containers in the industry. 
If your product pours, sprays, or is delivered in drops, PLAX can help you. 


PLAX CORPORATION, HARTFORD, CONN. In Canada: Plax Canada, Ltd., Toronto PLAX GIVES A PACKAGE A PLUS 
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10 YEARS’ SERVICE—carrying bulky furniture cartons under a highway 
between factory and warehouse—proved this conveyor a real time- 
and money-saver. 


STILL ON THE JOB after 23 ycars handling highly corrosive ferric 
chloride, PLIOWELD rubber lining is now used exclusively on storage 
anks at this big sewage disposal plant. 
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TWO YEARS VS. TWO MONTHS—that’s the difference tough ARMAPLATE GAS PIPELINES ARE NOW BURIED in the ocean floor through the use of a patented ‘“‘jetting#\jed mant 
(rubber/metal laminate) makes in life of ducts in pneumatic system sled.’’ This sled fits around and moves along previously laid line, blasting a trench in the§iut in rou 
conveying abrasive soy beans through plant at 180° F. ocean floor with 6 high-pressure jets of water. Loose material is removed by suction line.#tse and 


You have to go to Goodyear to get “Engineered Value.” That way you get All 


the extra value in products developed through the unmatched capabilities tur 
of the world’s largest rubber company. You also get the extra value in ra 
performance based on recommendations of the G. T. M. (Goodyear Tech- tur 
nical Man), world’s best-trained industrial rubber salesman. plu 





Lots of good things come from a ey @O } 


Armaplate., Compass, Plioweld—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








‘jetting fed manufacturer first tried pipe for pressure and suction lines between bafge and sled. 
in the fut in rough seas, it rammed sled into bottom or punched holes in barge. Goodyear Jetting 
fase and Sand Suction Hose easily solved the problem—met the rugged requirements. 
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All seven of the industrial rubber users pic- 
tured here once had tough problems costing 
them a lot of time and money. But all seven 
found cures for their headaches when they 
turned to Goodyear and cashed in on the 
plus-benefits of “Engineered Value.” 
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OUTLASTING FOUR SETS of regular belts—COMPASS-V-Steel Belts by 
Goodyear are now standard equipment on the tough 200 h.p. drive of 
this brick extruder. 


66% LOWER BELT COSTS were achieved by replacing ordinary flat 
transmission belts with COMPASS 100 belts on a line-shaft generator 
drive at a big asphalt shingle plant. 
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THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS were saved at a Midwest plant with a 


You, too, can gain these exclusive benefits. 
The G.T.M. will help you select from the 
world’s largest industrial products line — 
available through your Goodyear Distributor. 
Contact him —or write Goodyear, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Goodyear rubber railroad crossing pad. It cut maintenance so effec- 
tively, they have since installed three more crossings—plan a fifth. 








STEEL BY JONES & LAUGHLIN INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 








The picture of this accident was taken by an Associated Press photographer who happened to be driving behind the rig. 
The trailer became separated from its tractor on Boston's Southeast Expressway and jumped the curb near Neponset Circle. 


This guard rail is steel 


for Strength 
.-. Economy 
... Versatility 


...mo0t a flimsy substitute 


When this big trailer plowed into the Bethlehem steel guard rail along a busy expressway 
near Boston, the rail held. Thanks to the strength of steel rail and steel posts, the trailer was 
kept from rolling down a steep bank onto a highway below. 

Next time you’re out driving, notice how the sturdy steel guard rail protects you, 
especially at curves, embankments, and other danger spots along the highway. Bethlehem 
guard rail helps you to feel more secure, more relaxed as the miles roll by. 

Bethlehem supplies the widest range of steel highway products in the nation. Structural 
steel for bridges and elevated highways. Steel bars that are buried in concrete paving to 
add strength. Sheet steel for drainage systems. These and many other steel products help 
to make our highways smooth-riding, long-lasting, and safe. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


pETHIEHEY 
STEEL 
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Urea plastic lighting diffusers 
Vinyl-coated ceiling tiles 
Laminated-plastic table tops 
Polyester plastic paneling 
Alkyd-base wall paints 

Urea plastic switch plates 
Polyester plastic chairs 

Viny] plastic floor tile 
Melamine cafeteriaware 


Polyethylene-treated draperies 
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Divisions: 
Barrett * General Chemical 
International 
National Aniline * Nitrogen 
Plastics * Semet-Solvay 
Solvay Process 
In Canada: Allied Chemical 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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iqmake schoolrooms brighter, quieter, safer 
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Can you spot the 10 plastics in this picture? 


There are fire-safe plastic diffusers for glarefree lighting. Plastic-covered fiber- 


lied 


board ceiling tiles to soften sound. Plastic table tops—pretty, yet intensely prac- 
tical. These are among the contributions of plastics to beauty, utility, safety and ’ : 
easy maintenance in schools today. Allied Chemical’s divisions supply plastics h e an | od @ | | 
or materials for their manufacture. Not only for schools, of course: for a myriad 
of uses that meet the needs of society and science (including nuclear subs). 
emicai (Plastics are one of the growth areas of Allied Chemical, maker of more than 
i. 3,000 diversified products, that can help your business grow. For information, BASIC TO 

write Allied Chemical Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York 6, New York. AMERICA’S PROGRESS 
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Photograph courtesy of Morton Salt Company 


Heres one salt mine were glad to be sent to 
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THE BEST ECONOMY OF ALL 


... because every piece of equipment 
used by this mine, above ground 
and below, is Sunoco lubricated. 

The people who run the mine like 
the economy of buying quality prod- 
ucts from a single source. In the 
bargain, they get quality service, 
the kind they’ve a right to expect. 
They like this too. 


This is Sunoco’s 75th year of op- 
erating on the policy that quality is 
the best economy of all. To see how 
fast Sunoco products, skills, and 
service can pay off for you, call your 
Sunoco representative. Or write to 
Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company Limited, 
Toronto and Montreal. 


PETROLEUM PROG 9S FOR 75 YEARS 











JOSEPH RAFFERTY, JR., President of Rafferty-Brown Steel Co., Inc., says: 


“We’ve produced as much as 1300 tons 

per month for nine years without major 

maintenance on our Wean Slitting Line. Much of the 

time, this 48-inch Wean line has operated on a three-shift basis, helping us to economically 
meet our customers’ needs for hot rolled, cold rolled and silicon steel coils. We've also used the 
Wean line for slitting aluminum coils. With this kind of dependable performance, we're excep- 


tionally proud of the line.” 
Mr. Rafferty’s experience has been duplicated many times by other steel warehousing firms 


that have used rugged Wean Equipment in applying the coil processing concept to cut inventory, 
production and material costs. If you process 500 or more tons per month of flat-rolled metals, 
write for our new brochure, “Coil Processing,” which explains the concept and economics of 


continuous coil processing. 


WEAN EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
22800 Lakeland Boulevard, Cleveland 17, Ohio Cable: WEANCOR} WAP Ee AY INT 


Represented by these Associate Companies: 
The McKAY MACHINE COMPANY (metalworking) « The WEAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. (primary steel) 

















There are reasons for industry’s move south, which 
go beyond land available and depth of resources. 
Sleeves in the South are rolled up for work. The 
political climate is friendly. You are wanted there, 
and “welcome” is spelled out in many ways. 


Where commerce funnels down through mid- 
southern states to the Gulf ports—in the big, produc- 
tive Central South served by L& N—new construc- 
tion is at full throttle. One reason is that the right 
factory sites are waiting: priced reasonably, con- 
veniently near population centers, and properly 
serviced by electricity, water, fuel, other essentials. 


Fast rail transportation links points in the Central 
South in a network of steel. Busy L& N tracks bring 
raw materials, coal, other supplies into your plant, 
and carry away the finished product. Here is one of 
the nation’s great railroads, with a 5,700-mile mod- 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


“Figures just out, show that the South’s 
factory output has risen 50 per cent 
in the past five years! That's 16 
"percentage points above the increase 
}for the rest of the country. . .” 


THE SOUTH IS NEWS 
THE NEWS IS GOOD 





ern transportation system, 74,000,000 freight tons 
hauled annually, and traffic representatives in 52 
cities coast-to-coast to sexve you. 


L&N, ready to meet your transportation needs, also 
can help you locate your plant or warehouse where 
you will benefit most4gom the South’s advantages. 
We’re there, and we know — suitable locations, 
acreages for sale, the labor supply, taxes, markets, 
virtually every aspect you need consider. For a free 
copy of our newly-published [""" pence 
“available sites” booklet, 


write or phone: 





A. James, Jr., Director of In- 
dustrial Development, Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, 
Dept. A, Louisville 1, Ky. 
(JUniper 7-1121, Ext. 318). 








THE DIXIE LINE 
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Modern stretch-reducing mill designed and built by Blaw-Knox 


The shapés of steel are many and varied 
—and so are the means for producing 
them. Take seamless steel tubing, a 
remarkable product that’s made by 
twirling big steel rounds between heavy 
rolls while a piercing plug passes 
through the center. Latest wrinkle in 
this ingenious technique is the stretch- 
reducing mill, which makes it econom- 
ically possible to produce smaller sizes 
of seamless with the same mill equip- 
ment designed primarily for big pipe. 

Aetna-Standard Division of Blaw- 
Knox—known after nearly 60 years in 
the industry as “‘the pipe mill people” 
—developed the stretch-reducing mill 


SHSICIE 
TUBE: 


STRETCHED PIPE 
COSTS LESS 


in collaboration with producers of steel 
tubing. Now under construction is one 
such mill that will stretch-reduce seam- 
less or welded pipe in diameters from 
Y, inch to over 8 inches, at speeds up 
to 2,000 feet per minute. Capacity of 
the new mill will be as high as 80 tons 
of accurately-sized, finished steel tub- 
ing per hour. Its size range and flexi- 


bility are the broadest ever built into 
a rolling mill of this type. 

The role of Blaw-Knox in steel and 
other metal processing is one more 
chapter in a long history of advanced 
engineering, manufacturing and con- 
struction services to industry and gov- 
ernment. Blaw-Knox excels, too, where 
the immediate aim is to increase the 
efficiency or explore the profitability 
of an enterprise or a process. Investi- 
gate these capabilities for your im- 
provement or expansion programs. 
Write for a copy of “This is Blaw- 
Knox.” Blaw-Knox Company, 300 
Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


Blaw-Knox designs and manufactures for America’s growth industries: METALS: Rolling Mills ¢ Steel Process- 
ing Lines ¢ Rolls « Castings * Open Hearth Specialties « PROCESSING: Process Design, Engineering and Plant 
Construction Services * Process Equipment and Pressure Piping * CONSTRUCTION: Concrete and Bituminous 
Paving Machines ¢« Concrete Batching Plants and Forms « Gratings * AEROSPACE: Fixed and Steerable 
Antennas ¢ Radio Telescopes * Towers and Special Structures « POWER: Power Plant Specialties and Valves 
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Chaseman John B. Dunlap displays the products of one of his small business customers 


Electric cables—and a symbol of greater usefulness 
from the people at Chase Manhattan 


Lending money to small business is one of the things 
the people at Chase Manhattan like most to do. And 
for good and practical reasons. 

The fact is that when depositors’ and stockhold- 
ers’ money goes to work in a small business loan, 
men and women go to work, too. And if the business 
succeeds, the whole community benefits by an in- 
crease in competition that can bring a wider choice 
of products and better prices. 

In a sense such loans are like seed corn. They go 
into the ground with much planning and great faith. 


Cultivated by men of character and ability they 
yield a harvest that profits all concerned, brings bet- 
ter living to the community, and ultimately contrib- 
utes to the strength of the whole economy. 

That’s why there’s no greater satisfaction to a 
banker than lending money to a business that goes 
places. It explains, too, why the small businessman is 
so welcome a customer at Chase Manhattan, and 
why he has a standing invitation to come in for 
financial guidance and assistance. 

The factual report to the right is a case in point. 
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ONLY FORD GIVES 
YOU 3 PICKUPS 
TO PICK FROM! 
ONLY FORD KEEPS 
COSTS SO LOW! 











New 
Falcon 
Ranchero 


Compact truck! Compact costs! With 
its low price (well under* most con- 
ventional pickups), and high gas 
mileage (averaged 30.5 mpg in cer- 
tified tests, including hills, constant 
speeds on level roads, and simu- 
iated traffic conditions), economy 
never looked so good! 


New 
Styleside 
Pickup 


Whatever your job, you can tailor 
this Ford to fit it: choice of Six or V-8 
... 5 transmissions, including Ford- 
omatic — 6%, 8 and 9-foot bodies. 
’61 Stylesides are sturdier, roomier, 
easier riding — but priced below all 
leading contenders!* *Based on comparison of 


latest available manufacturers’ suggested retail prices 





New 
Econoline 
Pickup 


Here’s maximum economy in a 
pickup truck— %4-ton load capacity! 
Gives up to 30% better gas mileage 
than conventional ¥2-tonners! Saves 
on oii, on tires, on replacement 
parts — even license fees! In a 
16,000-mile year, it can cut your 
operating costs by $100 or more! 
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FORD TRUCK 
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SEE YOUR 
FORD DEALER’S 

“CERTIFIED 
ECONOMY BOOK” 
FoR PRooF! 
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things are happening S @ & from northwest Florida down the 


Gulf Coast to Key West. This is the Eglin Gulf Test Range: a complex system of long-range tracking 
radar, modern telemetry receivers, microwave networks and data-handling equipment. Its mission: 
testing the latest in medium and short-range missiles, space probes and advanced electronic counter- 
measures. Vitro operates the EGTR for the USAF Systems Command. 0 This is Vitro— 1961. 
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VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA/ NEW YORK « WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES / OVERSEAS: MILAN « ROME +» BOMBAY 
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R. Carl Chandler, Chairman of the Board, Standard Packaging Corp., introduces greeting card vending machines to the market. 


“To step ahead ... advertising is essential.” 


“New techniques . . . new applications . . . can 
mean new markets and growth to any progres- 
sive company. But the competitive advantage 
falls to those who back their products with ag- 
gressive advertising and marketing. 

“Because of the pace at which business moves 
today, we believe our own advertising essential 
to communicate with the many segments of busi- 
ness and industry we wish to reach. To me, con- 
sistent advertising in business publications is a 


vital factor in gaining and maintaining a leader- 
ship position.” 


.-. Mc Graw- Hill 


~~ PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 
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“Like washing windows,’’ says John Fallat, Becker route man, “Soap, B 
ys. — 


water, a whisk of a brush, and mud and road dust are gone. Best of all, . ee ocerat 
nothing touches our posters; they stay fresh and clean—month afler month.”’ 


— 


Posters that stay fresh as todays milk— 


guarded by Kodapak Sheet 


To attract new customers in fast-growing Rose- Kodapak Sheet in your promotion program... 
land, N.J., Becker Dairy Farm uses numerous in packaging, point-of-sale, display. Our repre- 
posters on its fleet of route trucks. sentatives will gladly help you. Call or write: 


To keep the posters fresh and appealing, 
Becker protects them with tough Kodapak Sheet 
—“so clear you can hardly see it.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Plastic Sheeting Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


The result—posters which formerly lasted 
only a few hours in rain or snow stay fresh for 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta. Sales Representatives: 

, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. 

Kodapak Distributors: San Francisco, Los 
SHEET Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson 
& Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, 

Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.) 







weeks. 
Cust of ma’ »‘aining the fleet’s posters has been 
reduced 75% by this use of Kodapak Sheet. 
Perhaps you, too, can use transparent, durable, 


“Kodapak” is a trademark for Eastman’s plastic sheet 
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All Teletype sending and receiving equipment— 
page printers, tape punches and tape readers—can be 
used in Data-Phone service, the new Bell System meth- 
od of data transmission via regular telephone lines. 


Data can be speeded over local or long distance 
lines—to a single destination or to several destinations 
simultaneously. The data can be received on plain 
message paper . . . punched paper tape . . . or margin- 
ally perforated business forms of almost any size. 
And always there is a “Shome record”’ of what is sent. 

Significant paper work simplification and time 
savings can be achieved in handling accounting and 
billing information, inventories, payrolls, invoices, 
sales orders, ticket pick-up and numerous other kinds 
of business detail. If desired, punched tape can be 
obtained as a by-product of both sending and receiv- 
ing operations, for later use with business machines. 
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Teletype equipment in Data-Phone service 








A growing number of firms are already using 
Teletype equipment over Data-Phone circuits. For 
example, companies that purchase large quantities of 
airline space place orders by phone, then receive 
tickets on Teletype printers right in their own offices. 
With this method, tickets are received faster, mes- 
senger service is eliminated, and records for account- 
ing purposes are automatically provided. 


Teletype Corporation manufactures page printers 
and tape units such as the Model 28 equipment illus- 
trated above for the Bell System and others who 
require the utmost reliability from their data com- 
munications facilities. 


If you would like to investigate the advantages 
of Teletype equipment for your business, write to 
Teletype Corporation, Dept. 14-H, 5555 Touhy Ave- 
nue, Skokie, Illinois. 









From under the 7 Hats of Borg-Warner... 


Plastic pipe for new economy 
in home building! Testing tools 
for new accuracy of electronic gear! 


THE 7 HATS OF BORG-WARNER . 

defense; oil, steel and c ; 

row) agriculture: industrial machinery; aviation; 
(bottom) automotive industry; home equipment, 


NEW “YARDSTICKS” OF ELECTRONIC PERFORMANCE! From Borg-Warner Controls Division 
<8 . eit comes a new line of instruments to keep electronic gear accurate. Each model serves 
CYCOLAC®, THE BORG-WARNER PLASTIC, pipes new savings into as a precise laboratory standard to measure the performance of other electronic 
home construction! One man can lift and lay a complete — equipment. The new line spans the signal spectrum from tiniest transistor to most 
home drain and vent system extruded from these ABS — complex radar antenna. Inherent: 15 years of leadership in precision electronic 
resins made by Marbon Chemical Division—vs. three men metrology, the “new” science of measurement. Apparent: dramatic advance in O 
required by a cast iron unit. A unique balance of properties functional design and styling. Goes to show Borg-Warner is alert in electronics! 
(economy, toughness, hardness, rigidity, heat stability) 
makes CYCOLAC brand resins better than any other plastic. the 
That explains it—the growing use of CYCOLAC plastic 
for everything from auto dash panels to electric can openers. 


Better products 
through creative research - 
and engineering 9E AAJ ® 


©1961, B-W Corp Borg-Warner Corporation »* 200 South Michigan Avenue + Chicago 4 
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You can hear the quickstep of employee enthusiasm 


The loyalty and enthusiasm workers give their jobs and 
their company are too important to be left to chance. 

But what can you, the boss, do to get the efficiency 
and effort that enthusiasm promotes? 

One way uses the power of the values inherent in 
group insurance and pension plans to help. It changes 
the traditionally passive role of these plans by using 
them actively to create just this kind of spirit. It’s called 
Better Employee Understanding, and it’s exclusive with 
Connecticut General. 

Essentially, it is a system of translating the values 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident | Life 


in group plans meaningfully and regularly to workers. 
Experience in hundreds of companies shows when em- 
ployees fully understand the value of the benefits, they 
tend to stick with an employer longer and work better for 
him. By using the power of group benefits, B.E.U. shows 
new people all the reasons why they should work for 
you. It helps make recruiting easier. 

To see how this technique could be tailored to your 
company’s facilities, call Connecticut General or your 
own insurance man today. Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL qa 





At Aldens, Inc. 


Credit- Bank accounts continue 
to bring in record-breaking 
mail orders for Aldens, Inc. 


Burroughs Accounting Machines help set sales records 


The scene: Aldens, Inc., Chicago, Illinois—headquarters of one of the largest and fastest growing mail 
order operations in the country. The job: customer credit accounting. The system: Credit -Bank accounts 
based on monthly statements that stimulate sales by telling the customer how much more he can buy 
without increasing his monthly payments. The equipment: 53 Burroughs F 400 Accounting Machines. 
The results. according to Aldens: ‘“These machines are best equipped to provide the variety of information 
our billing system requires. Eleven totals and many highly automatic features enable us to turn out 
detailed statements—and more of them—rapidly and efficiently. The machines and the smoothly function- 
ing system they made possible have enabled us to set new sales records every month during 

the past two years.’ Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan—everything from Ep 
adding machines to electronic computer systems. Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs 
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Burroughs Cdicoration 
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